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ON A MOUNTAIN. 


By LILtt1as WASSERMANN. 


CHAPTER I. 


N OEL CARRIG, upon a certain fine morning in August a few 
years back, wore its gentlest and most pleasing aspect. 
Too frequently the giant wrapped himself in his mantle of mist and 


frowned upon the world. Atsuch times his gray crags—magnified by 
the density of the atmosphere—loomed out portentous and grand. 

But upon that August day all the sternness was softened and 
glorified into beauty. The mountain stood out well against a soft 
gray sky, a sky with great rents in its clouds, behind which showed a 
vivid and intense blue. 

A streak of silver amongst the dark heather marked the place 
where a mountain torrent danced and leapt in the sunshine from 
crag to crag. 

And down by the side of this stream came Bronwen Llanaber, 
herself as much a child of the mountain as it, and also leaping gaily 
from crag to crag, joyous and happy in the rare sunshine. Following 
more clumsily in her wake appeared a young Englishman, who had 
been botanising on the heights above. This gentleman, Mr. George 
Beldon, was staying at the old gray stone house at the foot of the 
mountain, the house that nestled so snugly in a sheltered hollow, and 
which belonged to old Gwylim Llanaber, the man who farmed the land 
adjacent to Moel Carrig, and whose only child, Bronwen, was now in 
company with Mr. Beldon. 

Bronwen was a spoilt child, the darling of her father, who fancied 
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that the pretty girl could do no wrong, and who foolishly let her see 
that he held this opinion. : 

From her earliest childhood the girl had been conversant with 
every portion of the big mountain. With no mother to restrain her 
roving propensities within reasonable limits, she had been accustomed 
to spend whole days alone there, exploring every nook and cranny 
in its steep sides. 

She knew the shape of every boulder that stood out fantastic and 
curious from the craggy summit, knew where the precipices lay, and 
how to avoid and skirt each bog. Also she knew every particular plant 
that grew there ; and though utterly unversed in their long Latin designa- 
tions, could tell pretty correctly the habits and properties of each. 

This, naturally, made her society valuable to Mr. Beldon, an 
ardent botanist and lover of plants, who had come out of the beaten 
track in pursuit of his favourite hobby ; and who, in this mountain 
district, found many rare specimens hitherto unprocurable by him. 

It was certainly a profitable hunting-ground. Between the stones 
and in the crannies of the crags nestled many varieties of ferns— 
aspleniums and parsley, the mountain-bladder and the scented ferns. 
The boggy ground below was studded with choice orchises and sticky 
sundews ; while cistuses and yellow poppies grew upon ledges of the 
rocks above. But for such treasures it was necessary to know the 


locality and where to look. 
No wonder, therefore, that Bronwen was an acceptable companion 


to the young botanist. 

But it is well to confess the whole truth. Besides all this, George 
Beldon admired pretty girls almost, if not quite, as ardently as he 
did rare specimens of the herbaceous genus, and Bronwen Llanaber 
was a rustic beauty of a somewhat uncommon type. Instature rather 
under than over the middle height, but with a perfectly proportioned 
and graceful figure, a figure suggesting strength and a healthy 
physique, as of one born to endure fatigue and to glory in all the 
perils of mountaineering ; and along with this a face of oval contour, 
with a rich dark bloom upon it, lighted up by a pair of dark gray 
eyes set off by long curling lashes. 

Beautiful as she was in every particular, it was these eyes—dreamy, 
unfathomable, full of the poetry of her beloved mountains—that 
riveted attention to her face. 

When this pair of mountaineers had descended to a somewhat 
lower level, Mr. Beldon, who was growing a trifle fatigued, proposed 
a halt by the side of the stream. He wished to sort the treasures 
he had collected that morning, and suggested that while he did so 
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Bronwen should recount to him some of the wild legends of the 
country, in which she was well versed. 

In fairy, as well as in natural lore, she was a proficient, and 
had frequently beguiled the long days of rain that summer with 
some fantastic tale or other common to the locality. 

Mr. Beldon delighted in listening to these stories—the girl so 
evidently believed every word she said. 

She told him of the gwragedd annwn, or elfin ladies, who fre- 
quent the shores of the llyns high up in the mountains, and who 
upon moonlight nights may be seen bathing and sporting there in 
the clear waters; told of how a venturous knight once lay in 
ambush behind a heap of stones, and, fired by the charms of one 
of these beautiful bathers, caught her as she passed the spot where 
he lay, and, enwrapping her in his coat, held her prisoner until she 
promised to become his wife. This she did, upon one condition, 
and that condition seemed to her would-be spouse a very easy one; 
being only that he should never touch her flesh with cold iron. To this 
he consented gladly, never dreaming that the condition would prove 
difficult of fulfilment. Years rolled on, and the fay became as an 
ordinary mortal, proved an excellent wife for her captor, and bore 
him sons and daughters. But there came an inauspicious day, when 
the husband lost his temper with his horse, which proved restive 
under the hands of the blacksmith, and in his rage the infuriated 
man caught up the first missile he could find and threw it at the 
restive steed. Now this missile, glancing aside, struck the fairy wife, 
who stood nursing her infant and watching the shoeing process, and 
as it happened to be a small piece of iron the mischief was done at 
once. With a wail of anguish for the beloved husband and children 
she was forced to leave, the melancholy fairy vanished and was lost 
for ever. 

Bronwen always cried over the sad ending of this story, though 
she had recounted it hundreds of times. But over the more prosaic 
one of the farmer who captured one of the fairy kine she felt more 
amused than sorry. 

The good people set great store by their cattle, and seek out for 
them the juiciest pasture on the mountain sides. This particular 
cow was a choice specimen, and proved a treasure to the farmer- 
Never had he such quantities of butter, milk, and cheese to sell— 
never such fine healthy calves. But fairy treasure is ever of a 
transient and fleeting description. One day the foolish farmer took 
it into his head that the cow was growing old, and must needs be 


killed. Scarce had he announced this resolution, however, than a 
B2 
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distant voice resounded from the overhanging crags in the cry used 
to bring cows home, and, lifting his eyes, the astonished man saw, 
just for one moment, the origirfal owner of the cow standing there. 
Helter-skelter from field and byre came the numerous progeny of 
the milky mother, and following close at her feet ascended the 
lower slopes of the mountain, where—marvellous to behold—the 
rock at the bottom of the crags opened and the train passed within. 
The chagrin of the farmer may be better imagined than described as 
he rushed frantically after his herd, to find nothing there but solid 
rock ; for the place where they had entered closed up behind them 
immediately and appeared exactly as before. 

Then with low and timorous voice she would speak of those who 
had spent the night upon the dread summit of Cader Idris, and 
spoken with the great enchanter who is forced to haunt that spot 
until the Day of Judgment, and how some had lost their reason, and 
some had died, and very few had won the gift of poesy for which 
they ventured. 

But this morning Bronwen did not appear in the mood for acting 
the part of raconteur. 

“Tt is only upon nights of moonlight or firelight when one really 
cares for those,” she replied to his entreaties, in that slow and careful 
English which sounded to him so pretty, with its separation of words 
and its emphasis upon the second syllables. “Are not the sun and 
the flowers sufficient for us this morning?” 

And the young man assented to this, wondering a little at her 
poetic way of looking at nature. 

It was indeed a perfect day. Across the sides of the mountains 
flitted in an ever-changing phantasmagoria the mighty shadows of the 
clouds. Overhead, on restless wing, hovered a hawk. The silence, 
save for the distant bleating of a sheep or the humming of the bees 
among the blossoming heather, was complete. With the sweet fresh 
air of the morning mingled right well the scent of heather and of fern. 

George, his task completed, lay back upon the hillside with his 
face upturned to the sky, and felt perfectly content and happy. 

In his little tin case were two or three plants found by him for 
the first time, and he had a nice girl near him, whose presence com- 
pleted the charm of the scene. 

Mr. Beldon was not a flirt, in the common acceptation of the 
word ; at least, he would have shuddered at the notion as vulgar and 
coarse. But he could never resist the temptation of making love, in 
a meaningless, foolish sort of way, when a woman took his fancy and 
he was brought for any length of time into contact with her, 
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And, surely, two months’ sojourn in a lonely farmhouse, cut off 
from the world by that great chain of mountains, without railways, 
newspapers, or even telegrams, to bring contact with Society, was 
some excuse for such pastime. 

George thought so at any rate, though he might have been some- 
what ashamed to own it. And Bronwen was so entirely different to 
any girl he had ever met: she was so completely a child of the 
mountains—wild, wayward, capricious, and yet withal perfectly 
natural—with every emotion speaking from her eyes, her face, her 
gestures, in the most irresistible way. 

Mr. Beldon was what is called a well-principled young man— 
respectable, decorous, moral; and he would not willingly have 
harmed the girl. 

But it is quite possible to brush the bloom from the petals of a 
flower without plucking it from its stem, and this was the kind of 
amusement George most affected. Only a pastime, not a crime. 

And so long as nosin is committed against the man’s moral code 
—what would you? The flower may be left drooping, faded, scent- 
less ; but, then, it ought to be defended by thorns. 

Well, Bronwen at least was no thornless flower, though the thorns 
were not in evidence that sunny morning. 

But she certainly possessed the fiery ungovernable temper of her 
race. Woe betide those who ventured to hurt her pride or to rouse 
her hatred ! 

With no mother to guide her, only a father who spoilt her and 
allowed her to do as she chose, the girl had grown up to believe 
that she was a perfect being, morally as well as physically, and that 
her will ought, in her little domain, to be law. 

Only one person ever ventured to oppose her. This was Thomas 
Gwynne, her half cousin, a young man who helped her father on the 
farm, to which, along with Bronwen’s hand, it was arranged that he 
should in time succeed. 

But, now that Bronwen had grown to womanhood, she thought 
that on this matter it behoved her to have a say. 

There were qualities about Thomas which jarred upon her. Even 
his personal appearance—to which, to do him justice, he never gave 
a thought—did not please her. 

He was a typical Welsh mountaineer, long bodied, short limbed, 
sturdy ; with a sombre visage and a Calvinistic turn of thought. If 
Bronwen found fault with him, she was by no means perfect in his eyes. 

Her views were dreamy and unpractical in the extreme, and it 
was therefore but fit and proper that she should be taken to task by 
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the man who was to have leave to guide her, and that he should 
nstil proper notions into her foolish feminine mind. 

But Bronwen did not wish for any such proper notions. She 
liked to be told that her ways were the right ways, and that she was 
the best as well as the prettiest girl in the district. 

Thomas did not approve of the new inmate of the Carrig house 
either, though he was too cautious to express such an opinion, 
save by dubious hints, when his uncle, old Gwylim, first mooted the 
question of the young botanist’s sojourn at the farm. It was a ques- 
tion of money—of a good round sum in return for simple board and 
lodging—and on a question of money a man like Thomas is ever 
prudent. 

But he was quite sure nevertheless that it was not conducive to 
Bronwen’s growth of wisdom that she should be necessarily brought 
into such familiar intercourse with this Mr. Beldon, who was certain 
to fill her head with vain and foolish notions. 

Probably if the botanist had come in the guise of some musty old 
spectacled professor, in place ofa good-looking young fellow, Thomas 
would have felt easier in his mind. 

Besides this, however, he had alla practical man’s mistrust of any- 
thing not immediately lucrative. 

It was stupid enough of these poor devils of artists who sometimes 
came to the farm, and who required accommodation at the lowest 
possible rate, to go on spoiling paper and canvas in their vain attempts 
to reproduce the effects of mountain and stream. Stupid enough, 
because they evidently found it a poor business. 

But this eternal grubbing and gathering of weeds and rubbish, 
what profit was it like to bring a man? Therefore was botany 
intolerable to his stern common sense. 

It is certain that he would have disapproved more than ever of 
Mr. Beldon had he seen the admiring glances and heard the flattering 
speeches made by the botanist as he lay at Bronwen’s feet upon Moel 
Carrig that morning. 

It is very pleasant fooling, but a trifle risky all the same. 

Under the subtle influence of the hour the girl’s eyes grew soft 
and tender, and veiled themselves shyly under their long lashes. 
Never had she felt so diffident, so self-conscious. New feelings were 
coming to life within her and causing a delicious trouble in her 
blood. Poor Bronwen! All unversed in the dangerous pastime, she 
was quite ready to fall a victim to the voice that kept assuring her— 
what in her heart of hearts she believed already—that there was no 
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one fit to compare with her, that she was the sweetest and most lovable 
girl in the world. 

There was some show of reason in her good opinion of her 
charms. No means had she of pitting herself against other attrac- 
tive girls, for the farmers’ daughters in that scattered district were, 
for the most part, coarse and commonplace. 

The moments flew with winged speed, and before long Bronwen’s 
hand was clasped in that of George, and perilously near to her face 
was his own. He did not know how it happened. When he began 
the amusement he had no idea of going to such lengths ; but, alas! 
men are ever weak when women are charming. 

“What is this?” he said, pointing to a flower decorating the 
bosom of her grey home-spun gown. “Why, Bronwen, it is white 
heather, I do declare! Does it also grow on the mountain?” 

“Yes. There is still a little of it left amongst the purple. Will 
you have it?” she went on, rather bashfully, offering it to him. 

He noticed that her hand, unpinning it, shook slightly. At this 
proof of his power his eye brightened. 

“You darling!” he said, in a voice so low as to be little more 
than a whisper. “So you would give me your luck? YouseeI know 
the superstition. No, Bronny dear, we will divide it rather!” He 
parted the piece of heather, and putting one spray in his button-hole, 
began trying to replace the other in its original position. 

But now it was his turn to feel discomposed. As he touched 
her his face flushed, and she shrank back involuntarily. 

In a moment his arms closed round her, she was drawn close, 
and a passionate kiss pressed upon her lips. 

She gave a low cry of bliss and shyness mingled, and wrenching 
herself free, covered her face with her hands. 

George sighed deeply and rose to his feet. His passion was as 
brief as sudden. He felt more than a little ashamed of himself 
already. 

What had he done? Made a confounded ass of himself, he 
feared! Why couldn’t he have let the girl alone, when he knew, 
none better, how inflammable he was by nature? Well, the sooner 
he ran away from temptation the better for both. 

Muttering a lame excuse of some important letters which must 
be written before post time, he went off homeward, leaving Bronwen 
to follow at her leisure. 
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Cuapter II. 


Ir was to Beldon merely the folly of the moment ; but it meant 
much more than that to poor ignorant Bronwen. 

A flood of strong and new sensations was rushing over her, like 
a great and overwhelming wave, and she gave herself up to them 
entirely, and became lost to all but the delicious dream of happiness 
and love. 

To do the girl justice, no sordid taint entered into her dream. 
The petty-pride which many girls in her position might have felt in 
being admired by one superior in rank was totally absent from 
Bronwen’s mind. 

From sheer ignorance—if from nothing else—she was a democrat. 
Living in a world of her own, a world where social barriers were 
unknown, she had no idea of their real importance. The solid 
material facts of life appeared to her as the unreal, and the idealisms 
as the tangible. Her soul was, therefore, exquisitely and rarely 
free from any mercenary or snobbish influence. 

Thus it was that there seemed to her nothing outrageous in the 
notion that this gentleman should love a girl whom he pronounced 
to be so charming and so lovable. 

But from these blissful dreams she was destined to receive a rude 
awakening. 

The sudden barking of a dog startled her from. her meditations, 
and, looking across the stream towards the opposite part of the hill, 
she saw that Math, the colley belonging to Thomas Gwynne, was 
driving the flock of sheep, which were feeding there, down the moun- 
tain. She followed them with her eyes as they steeple-chased over 
stone walls and down the steep slopes, outstripping, in their headlong 
flight, even the fleet-footed Math. 

Then she became aware for the first time that Math’s master was 
standing on the opposite bank and regarding her moodily. 

He came across when their glances met, leaping, with the sure 
and agile footing of a mountaineer, from boulder to boulder. 

“Where is the Englishman ?” he asked, in a gruff sort of way, 
looking strangely at her as he made the inquiry. ‘I thought he was 
with you this morning on the mountain.”- 

Bronwen’s eyes drooped in some confusion. 

“He is not here—he has gone! How should I know where he 
is?” she replied hesitatingly, and yet with a certain defiance in her 
tone. 

“Ydi o ddim yn wir. Wyddoch chwi yn iawn. Mi welaisi chwi 
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yn rhoi cusan iddo!” (“It is not true. You know well enough. I 
saw you kiss him !”) returned Thomas, in a stern and angry voice. 

“ And if you did? What is it to you?” 

He said nothing, only looked at her, with both sorrow and anger 
contending in his glance. 

Presently her defiant air softened, and the mystical light of new 
love shone in her eyes. 

“Do not be angry, Thomas. I cannot help it. My fate has 
come. If he loves me, I must needs love him back.” 

“ Jfhe loves you? You do well to put in that 7£” 

“ Nay,” said the girl, raising her head, and glancing proudly at 
him, “I do not wel! He isa gentleman. Gentlemen do not kiss 
girls without loving them !” 

There was something almost sublime in the innocence of this 
speech ; and even Thomas, angry and incredulous as he was, hesi- 
tated before dispelling the delusion. The pathos of her eyes and 
voice touched the rough man in some tender spot, and his own.tone 
in answering her grew more gentle. 

“ Put not your trust in man, but in God, who knows men’s hearts ! 
Their ways are not our ways, nor their kisses as the kisses of honest 
men, who have no time for folly! He is a gentleman, as you 
say,” he went on, after a moment’s pause, “and therefore it 
is not likely that he will marry the daughter of a poor farmer, 
but some lady in his own rank of life. It’s no use being vexed 
with me, Bronny; my conscience obliged me to warn you, and 
I’ve done it !” 

As he finished he whistled for Math, and set off down the hill, 
without waiting for Bronwen to continue the conversation. 

A feeling of delicacy caused his haste. He knew that the girl’s 
pride must have received a heavy blow, and that, when she realised 
it, she would choose to be alone and unwatched. 

Probably his zeal for her welfare had injured his own cause, but, 
if so, he could not help it. He had seen something of the world, 
and knew that such things as she held to be impossible were of daily ° 
occurrence. 

It is certain that he left a sore heart behind, if he bore a heavy 
one with him. 


Although Bronwen told herself that she did not believe a word of 
it, and that it was but the outcome of jealousy and spleen, the 
beautiful gossamer webs she had been weaving were shattered, and 
the first evanescent glamour of bliss gone for ever. 

She sat on, her head held proudly on high, until Thomas had 
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completely disappeared from view; then, with a quick gesture of self- 
abandonment, threw herself prone amongst the heather and the ferns, 
handfuls of which she, in an access of intolerable pain and rage, 
plucked up by the roots and scattered around her. 

In mood, as in temper, she was entirely ungoverned, and every 
emotion with her was given its full play. It was a lie—a wicked, 
unfounded, malicious lie! How was it possible that she, Bronwen 
Llanaber, the spoilt darling of her father, and of everyone else, 
should be insulted by a show of love, without any meaning— 
reality in it? It could not be! If it were so, she would hate the 
man so that nothing would be left save God forgive her ! what 
dreadful thoughts were these that came? No, no, it was not true! 
She would give no credence to it. Again she could feel those 
strong young arms around her, that warm kiss on her mouth. She 
loved him !—she loved him! What was the world to them? Let 
it go. He loved her sufficiently to dare its censure for her sake. So 
much the better if it frowned upon them. They would but draw 
the nearer, and brave its anger together. 

Well was it for her that she was not able to discern at that 
moment the heart of the man to whom she was giving her ardent 
affection ! 

Not that that same heart was much worse than others ; but of a 
surety it was a poor thing for a woman to stake her all upon. 
Compounded of conflicting elements—of vanity, ambition, weakness, 
good-nature, and a longing for admiration. On the whole, a slight 
and unsatisfactory nature was that of George Beldon. 

The young fellow was not easy in his mind about his morning’s 
proceedings. He had been playing with fire, and, though no scars 
were visible, he had a miserable consciousness that he had burnt his 
fingers more than a trifle. 

And yet—considering the force of the temptation—had he not 
behaved better than would most men under the like circumstances ? 
Confound it! Every fellow kissed a pretty girl now and then, and 
what worse was any one for the transaction ? 

Nevertheless, Bronwen’s face—with its look of awakening passion 
and intensity—--haunted him, and prevented his attaining to any 
great peace of mind. : 

“‘T must get out of this,” he muttered, as he turned his specimens 
out of his case and labelled them carefully. Not all his perplexity 
prevented this methodical performance of a habit. 

Then his eye fell on the piece of white heather still decorating 
his coat, and at the remembrance it evoked he was weak enough to 
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experience a glow of something not unlike satisfaction. But stern 
conscience pricked him immediately, and he took it out, with the 
wise resolution of throwing it away, and stopped short—weak 
again. 

“So long as I keep it hidden,” he decided at last, “it does not 
matter. Poor little Bronny! It will not do to let her see that I 
value it, but if I put it away in my pocket-book I wonder why 
fate should be always placing one in awkward situations, when one 
doesn’t go out of one’s way to seek them. A better intentioned 
fellow than myself doesn’t exist, and yet, hang me if I’m not always 
getting into some scrape or other! Am I to blame for longing to 
bask in every ray of sunshine that comes across my path?” At 
this moment he opened the aforesaid pocket-book to place within 
its leaves the treasure and token of this poor victory over an ignorant 
girl; and behold! from it fell a photograph, at sight of which he 
reddened, and swore a little under his breath. Not that there 
appeared anything in the photograph to arouse his ire. It was the 
presentment of a well-featured, conventional-looking young lady, 
faultlessly attired in the latest fashion, and appearing as prim and 
demure as Society demands that its feminine votaries must do. 

To George—whose particular property the original, along with 
an exceedingly handsome fortune in her own right, was about to 
become—the picture did not come as an altogether pleasing reminder 
of duty. 

Critically and unsympathetically regarding it—as he had never 
done before—he decided that dear Clara must have been in rather a 
cross mood when it was taken. At least, it certainly had a very 
haughty and repellent expression. 

And—yes, there was no doubt that her lips were too thin, her 
eyes too close together, and her nose just a trifle. too pronouncedly 
aquiline. 

Perhaps, however, a certain dark and sparkling face rose before 
him in too marked a contrast for him to do justice to the somewhat 
severe charms of the lady there photographed. 

“ Yes, it’s quite time I left here, if I’m not to make a worse fool 
of myself,” he decided. 

And then he remembered that the last of dear Clara’s letters 
remained unanswered. 

“T will answer it in person, that will be best. She is already dis- 
satisfied with my prolonged absence, and if once she grows suspicious 
there’ll be the devil to pay ! 

“Poor Bronwen! I hope she’s not too hard hit. She’s a 
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beautiful ideal sort of creature, entirely out of place in the kitchen of 
a farm-house. And yet—heigh-ho! I suppose she'll end by marry- 
ing that grim-faced fellow, and sinking all her idealisms in the 
practical work of a farmer’s wife! Well, it is no business of mine— 
but one can’t help feeling sorry, all the same.” 

In this and similar fashion did the weak man soliloquise, while 
screwing up his resolution to the point of leaving the farm and the 
girl together. 

Fortunately for the fulfilment of this resolution, a friend of his, a 
young fellow who was making a pedestrian tour through the district, 
paid him a flying visit that day, and by his idle talk brought matters 
to a climax. 

Since morning, Bronwen had kept very quiet, and shunned obser- 
vation, busying herself with various household tasks; but it so 
happened that the visitor caught sight of her, nevertheless, and took 
occasion to chaff his friend about the “pretty wild Welsh lassie.” 

“So, so, Master George! this is why you’ve kept your address 
so snug !” he began at once, after the senseless fashion of youngsters. 
“*T can assure you I had the greatest difficulty to hunt you out! ‘The 
world forgetting, by the world forgot,’ that sort of business,eh? Well, 
I congratulate you on your taste, for she’s uncommonly good-looking, 
and sufficient excuse for any fellow’s seclusion. 

“But, look here, old boy—keep it dark! Don’t you forget that 
Clara Haldane is an heiress, and that those Johnnies that hang round 
her will be only too delighted to have their knives into you. Well, 
weil, you needn’t look so black, for all the world like an embodied 
thunder-cloud; one gets enough of them in this beastly wet country, 
without you beginning to imitate the weather! I'll tell no tales, you 
may be sure !” 

The lad rattled on in this shallow, frivolous fashion for a few 
minutes, then suddenly his face grew grave, and he laid his hand on 
the shoulder of Beldon. 

“ Get out of this,” he said, in a more serious. tone. “ You are 
engaged, and to one who will make you a good wife, but you are 
not treating her well. Don’t—for Heaven’s sake—don’t get into 
mischief! Go back to Clara as soon as possible. There! that’s my 
advice, and you may quarrel with me for giving it unasked, if you are 
fool enough.” 

Mr. Beldon kept his eyes fixed on the ground. Then he appeared 
to shake off some troublesome thought which kept recurring, and 
turned with a somewhat forced smile to his friend. 

“Thanks, old fellow! I am not fool enough for that, You 
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meéah well, and on the whole your advice is sound. But you are 
needlessly alarmed. Bronwen Llanaber is a strange, unusual sort of 
creature—not wholly belonging to this world of prosaic facts. So 
much has she lived in these mountain solitudes that she is not to be 
judged by the same rules as we ordinary mortals. If she knew what 
a poor sort of fellow I really am, she would certainly turn a cold 
shoulder to meat once. When Iam in her company I feel a terrible 
humbug, because I can’t help seeing that she places me on a pedestal 
to which I have no claim. Sometimes I think it would be better for 
both if the illusion were dispelled. It’s devilish hard to live up to 
any ideal standard, you know! But she’s a good girl, mind you, and 
a modest, and there’s no harm done, save a twinge or two of heart- 
ache, perhaps.” 

If she knew what a poor sort of fellow he really was! 

Well, she had every opportunity of learning it ; for, this conver- 
sation being carried on in no very measured tones, and the window of 
the room being open, Bronwen, in the garden below gathering pot- 
herbs for dinner, had small chance of escaping the unwelcome know- 
ledge. She started and gasped, as though a knife had suddenly 
pierced her ; then, with a cry like that of a wounded creature, she 
crept away to covert. 

Alone in her little bedchamber she had to battle with the demons 
of wounded vanity, despair, hatred, and shame. She lost her senses 
for the time being, and was a prey to every evil thought that chose to 
creep into her aching heart. 

“ He has played me false! Thomas was right after all, though I 
hated him for saying it. And now it is the other—the one that 
smiled and deceived me—it is him I hate. All the time he was 
doing his utmost to gain my heart, he was engaged to—to a lady 
in his own rank of life—as Thomas said. Ah, yes! a lady with 
money. Well, let him sell his soul for gold, and then I hope it may 
be cursed to him! May it turn to pebbles in his grasp, like as the 
fairy gold does! At least I can be honestly grateful that I have no 
gold wherewith to duy love ! 

“But he might have had the grace to keep silence concerning 
me. To make a mock of me to his friend—it is too much!” 
George had never done this; but the wounded wayward creature 
chose to imagine it. ‘To laugh even because I believed him good 
and true. How wasIto know? Perhaps he will also laugh at me with 
her. Oh God, what a pain was there! Why should I suffer? I 
have done no wrong. I hate pain. He is to blame for my suffering, 
Ay, and he is to blame also because I no longer feel good. He it is 
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who has raised the evil spirit within me which I cannot banish. 
Could I be sure of dragging him with me I would God in 
heaven, pardon me and keep me from crime !” 





CHAPTER III. 


Wirtu a face rigid and immobile as the crags on Moel Carrig 
after a storm has passed over them, Bronwen resumed her house- 
hold duties, and even lent a hand to the preparations Mr. Beldon 
was making for his departure on the morrow. She packed his 
clothes and his dried plants also. 

All this without the slightest trace of any emotion visible about 
her. 

And George Beldon, relieved, and guessing nothing of the 
tempest raging within, felt that he had been unnecessarily alarming 
himself as to the consequences of his foolish love-making. It was 
quite evident that the girl cared nothing about him one way or 
another, or she could not have taken his departure so easily. Not 
even a conventional expression of regret did she utter, or a hope that 
at some future time he might return. 

So much the better, of course ! 

Still it was a little galling to his vanity to be treated in such a 
manner. Restless and dissatisfied he was, therefore, even while con- 
siderably relieved. 

Glad? Ofcourse he was glad that she did not care too much 
about him ; but then again he would have liked her to show just 
some trace of feeling. Altogether his weak mind was, as usual, in a 
state of ferment. 

When morning dawned it appeared as though the very elements 
did fight against him and hinder his flight from temptation. 

Every now and again Moel Carrig hid his frowning brow in a 
cloud of rain, and the day was as wild and tempestuous a one as 
there had heen that season. 

Now the nearest way to the railway station lay over the shoulder 
of the mountain, and unless George made up his mind to wait for a 
later train, and to drive twelve miles round along with his luggage 
(which he had already arranged to have sent after him), he must 
needs climb the heights of Moel Carrig, with the probability of 
breaking his neck or of sticking fast in a morass. 

It was not a pleasing prospect, and the young fellow might be 
pardoned for hesitating before adventuring upon it. 
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Besides, no one could be produced willing to act as guide, even 
for the ample remuneration he offered, and it was decidedly unsafe 
for him to go alone. 

Old Llanaber was stuck fast in the chimney-corner with an 
attack of acute rheumatism, and Thomas could not spare the time, 
much as he wished to speed the parting guest. 

But Bronwen, when they were left alone, lifted her heavy eyes to 
his. 

“J will take you over the mountain,” she said, in a cold and 
monotonous voice. ‘ You need not lose your train.” 

“ You!” exclaimed the gentleman, surprised. “ But is it safe for 
you on such a day?” 

The girl gave a short, hard laugh. 

“ Safe enough,” she replied, in the same indifferent way. “I am 
the best guide in the neighbourhood. - Do not I know every inch of 
the way between this and Gwynan Pass? You forget it is my 
world. I have had the whole of my life to learn it in.” 

There was something in her tone that caused Mr. Beldon to 
glance quickly at her. But her face was entirely expressionless. 

“ You must be uncommonly eager to be rid of me, Bronwen,” 
said the gentleman half in reproach, “‘ or you would not make such 
an offer.” 

If this was a feeble attempt on his part to extract some expression 
of regret from her it entirely failed in its purpose. 

“ T thought you were particular about the first train,” she remarked 
quietly. 

Taking a spiked stick from behind the door, and wrapping a warm 
shawl about her, she announced her readiness for a start. 

Mr. Beldon had no longer any excuse for delay. Bidding old 
Gwylim Llanaber adieu, and finding that he had no objection to his 
daughter acting as guide, the young man followed Bronwen out. 

Across the low-lying fields and. the lower slopes of Moel Carrig, 
fragrant with the scent of the damp bog-myrtle, and skirting the 
bogs with which this part of the mountain abounded, George found 
it rather slippery work ascending the grassy slopes; but since 
Bronwen, with light and rapid steps, kept silently on ahead he was 
ashamed to make any fuss about a slight discomfort. 

Through the mist he could see the forms of the sheep scurrying 
off at their approach. 

Very different appeared the mountain since they had lingered and 
dallied there two days before. Dark, forbidding, threatening through 
its foggy mantle loomed the monster. Every now and again the 
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wind swept with a hollow angry sound adown the ravines searing 
its mighty bosom. 

The little mountain stream that flashed back, no longer ago than 
yesterday, an answering smile to the sun’s caress, was now swollen 
to a torrent, and foamed and seethed and tore about its boulders in 
an access of what looked like furious rage. Scarce did it appear able 
to endure its limitations, and kept fretting to be at some work of 
devastation. 

Very like to this mountain torrent was the soul of the silent 
Bronwen, while, digging the point of her stick into the soil, she kept 
steadily upon her upward path. 

Gentle, peaceful and sunshiny, only the day before, now all 
angry and stormy and perturbed. Hate, wounded pride and 
thwarted love were all seething and boiling within her, and working 
ruin and disaster to the nature once so serene and beautiful. The 
only fetters of conventionality recognised by this serene nature were 
about as futile to bridle its violent passions as were the soft boggy 
banks of the stream to confine its boisterous waters. 

It is true, however, that what was denied to conventionality was 
as yet yielded to an instinctive delicacy. Angry as the girl un- 
doubtedly was with the man for having deceived her, she was almost 
as angry with herself for having given her love on so slight an asking, 
and to so shallow a wooer. 

She called her native modesty to aid her in concealing her 
feelings, and the contempt which blended with them helped her to 
this. 

So far, therefore, all was well, and all might still have been so, 
had it not been for that uneasy vanity of Mr. Beldon, which would 
not suffer him to let well alone. 

The silence kept by Bronwen, or the short monosyllabic replies 
that were all she vouchsafed to his questions, pressed heavily upon 
him. Still more heavily pressed a sense of her contempt and anger. 

When they attained the summit of some crags, he stopped for 
breath, for the climbing had been very difficult of late, and called 
upon Bronwen to halt likewise. This she did with considerable 
reluctance, for her spirit kept her from feeling fatigue, and she would 
fain have seen the last of him. 

She appeared to press forward as though pursued by something. 
Of a truth a strange and frightful thing did pursue her, and that was 
the evil that she had vainly endeavoured to cast out of her mind 
and leave behind her. 

Once, at a turn of the path, she started and drew back, shuddering, 
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but recovered her presence of mind immediately. It was no new 
phenomenon that confronted her there—merely the shadow of herself 
projected upon and magnified to gigantic proportions by the fog: a 
thing every mountaineer is familiar with, and at which she had never 
before felt fear. 

But then never before had there been aught in her own moral 
image to affright or shock her. 

George looked at her in vague wonder. Was it merely the effect 
of the mist, or did her features really wear an unfamiliar and dreadful 
appearance ? 

Pale as a spectre, her dark eyes glowed with a sombre fire as 
they met his. 

“Bronwen,” he said, in a tremulous tone, ‘“‘ why do you not 
speak tome? Are you angry with me about something?. Tell me, 
dear. Yesterday you seemed to care for me, a little. What has 
changed you?” 

With a white fury, not pleasant to behold, she turned upon him. 

“What has changed me? Askyourself that. If Iam changed— 
if evil thoughts have taken the piace of good, if I am now more akin 
to a devil than a woman—whose work is it? Yesterday ?—ay, 
yesterday I was soft and lovable. Yesterday the sun shone, the bees 
hummed in the heather, and the stream sparkled over the stones— 
all was peace and beauty. But look at it now!” and she pointed 
towards the crest of Moel Carrig. ‘‘The clouds have come, and the 
peace and the beauty have vanished. Yesterday my heart was 
guiltless of evil, to-day it knows no good. And this is what you 
have done !” 

George sighed, and his eyes rested sorrowfully upon her. But 
even at that tragic moment he was quick to notice how wonderfully 
anger heightened and intensified her beauty. 

**T am sorry,” he murmured weakly, “I meant no harm. I was 
carried away by the impulse of the moment, and—and—really I 
don’t know how to express it ; but, hang it ! a fellow isn’t made of 
stone, you know, and you did look so bewitching P 

“That you chose to insult me,” broke in Bronwen, her hot blood 
now boiling in her veins. “What matter though I had a heart to be 
broken, a soul to be killed ? You were amused, that was the main thing. 
And this mean, purposeless, weak creature is the man I loved! 

“Do not think of me,” she went on after a moment for breath ; 
“your very pity would be an insult. I will waste no more thought 
on you. You are not worthy even of my hate—but I hate you for 
all that! If you lay dead at my feet at this moment—as I would 
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to God you did—I would shed no tear. I would laugh—ay, even as 
you laughed at me Oh heavens ! my wish has killed him!—my 
wish has killed him !” 

A step incautiously made in recoil from her vehemence, a stumble 
on the slippery stones, and the next moment a bruised and mangled 
form was lying below the crags it had but just surmounted. 

Was ever unholy wish so quickly gratified? Alone on the 
heights were those two together, between heaven and earth, and 
behold! by the murderous desire of one the other was destroyed ! 

The blood rushed to Bronwen’s brain, and tne whole of creation 
appeared but as one huge crimson stain to her. 

Her first impulse was to throw herself down and make an end of 
it. So alone should the tragedy of the mountain be complete. 

She raised her arms to the Heaven whose aid she had invoked 
for her revenge, and a wild cry of horror and dismay rang out into 
the air. Then something within gave way, and she fell senseless 





upon the ground. 
“ * ~ * - ~ 

A considerable time elapsed before she regained consciousness, 
and still longer before her stunned faculties could be sufficiently alive 
to grasp the situation. 

With returning reason a complete revulsion of feeling took place. 

The evil spirit had departed, leaving naught behind that was not 
purely womanly and good. 

She recoiled from her past self as from a spectre. What had she 
done? God pity her !—what had she done? She had been mad— 
mad! How should she atone for her wicked thoughts? And how 
far was she to blame for what had occurred ? 

Rising to her feet, she gazed around helplessly. Still did the 
clouds lie below her, cutting her off from humanity. She felt im- 
potent, hemmed in. Nota sound from below pierced the mist. 

She crept to the edge of the precipice and peered over. In- 
distinctly she could perceive below the prostrate form of poor George. 

Not a movement was perceptible to show that any life remained 
in him. After a moment she turned aside sick and trembling. It 
was too ghastly altogether ! 

She must manage to creep to where he lay, and ascertain beyond 
doubt the fact of his life or death ; longer suspense was unendurable. 

Trembling in every limb, and with a hesitation hitherto unknown 
to her, she went slowly down the rugged path and bent over the un- 


conscious form. 
White and drawn looked the face ; the eyes were wide open, 
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staring vacantly up into the sky ; and at the back of the head was a 
ghastly jagged wound, from which the blood was slowly trickling, 
staining the stones amongst which the sufferer lay. But a faint 
fluttering motion in the pulse assured Bronwen that life was not 
quite extinct, although the flame of it might be burning low. 

Instantly she remembered that he carried in his pocket a flask 
containing brandy, and finding it there as she hoped, raised his head 
very gently and managed to get a few drops between his clenched 
teeth. ‘Then, stripping off her soft shawl, she, after plugging the 
wound in his head with strips torn from her handkerchief, laid it 
upon this extemporised pillow. 

Still no signs of returning consciousness appeared. Again she 
made an effort to induce him to swallow some stimulant, and this 
time with greater success. He revived slightly and his eyes first 
wavered from that horrible fixed stare, then closed, opened again, 
and gazed vaguely up into Bronwen’s face. 

‘“‘What is it? Where—am—I?” he murmured feebly; then 
recognising the face bending over his, “My head—Bronwen— 
what—is wrong—with it? Good girl! Wish—I had—behaved— 
less—like a cad!” 

“ Hush ! you must not speak ; you have had a fall, and now you 
must lie still until I get help. 

As she spoke she attempted to rise, with the intention of speeding 
down the mountain in search of assistance, but he put out a feeble 
hand and held her. 

“ Do not—do not leave me! I shall die if you leave me alone. 
Bronny—do not leave me!” 

His eyes and voice were both wild with terror, and the girl was at 
her wits’ end to know what she ought to do. 

In such an agitated condition, the probabilities were that he 
would, as he said, die if left to himself. And yet, lying there, in that 
cold damp fog, every moment of delay was dangerous. 

Suddenly an inspiration came to her. She had with her a 
whistle, such as is used by the shepherds for calling their dogs, and 
taking this out, she blew upon it loudly and shrilly, hoping that 
some of the dogs about the farm might come to her call. 

And sure enough, after the third time, Math came bounding up 
the hill-side, barking and demonstrating his delight. 

Bronwen was so anxious and overwrought that she threw her 
arms about the shaggy neck of the creature and burst into tears. 

“Oh, Math, dear old Math! You must do me a good turn, and 
save his life !” 
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She stooped and told Mr. Beldon her idea, which was simply to 
tie a note round the neck of the creature and to send him 
hore again. 

Math appeared conscious that some mischief had happened, for 
he sniffed at George’s prostrate form, and touched his face gently 
with a warm and sympathetic tongue, then sat back upon his 
haunches and whined most dismally. 

Mr. Beldon was relapsing into a swoon, and was barely able to 
speak, but managed to make Bronwen comprehend that she would 
find both paper and pencil in his pocket-book. Bronwen scribbled 
a line hastily to Thomas, and fastened it around the dog’s neck with 
a scarf she wore on her own, then contrived by gestures and a word 
or two in Welsh to make the intelligent animal understand that he 
was to go and fetch his master. 

While she was doing this, a simple thing touched her deeply, and 
completed the conquest gained by her higher nature. This was 
nothing more than the sight of a spray of white heather carefully 
placed between the leaves of the pocket-book. 

Mr. Beldon’s injuries, though severe, and resulting in a long 
illness, did not prove fatal ; and Bronwen nursed him back to life 
with wonderful care and tenderness. When he was sufficiently 
recovered to leave the place, he had grown to love, in a much more 
genuine fashion, the girl who had nursed him. 

If Bronwen would then have consented, he would have married 
her at once. 

The dear Clara had behaved in neither a pleasant nor a womanly 
manner, expressing her entire disbelief in the extent of his injuries, 
and writing to release him from an engagement that had evidently 
grown irksome to him. His pride was up in arms directly, and he 
in turn wrote, or rather dictated, an answer to his friend, the same 
who came to see him once before—a letter in which he entirely 
acquiesced in that release. His arm being broken in two places, he 
was of course disabled, but his friend, disgusted in turn with the 
heartlessness of the spoilt heiress, was in no wise averse to the. task. 

It was all very well being off with the old love; but the new 
declined, nevertheless, to have anything more to say to him. 

During that terrible time on the mountain, Bronwen’s brief hot 
passion had burnt itself out. ; 

The tenderness of a nurse for a patient whose life she has saved 
by careful tendance was hers for him, but no other. 

Every remembrance of her brief passion of love and of hate 
now filled her with loathing unutterable, All she now longed for was 
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that George should. be sufficiently recovered to leave the place, and 
that with him every trace of the past should vanish. 

It took a considerable time to convince him of this, but there 
came at length a day when she made it quite clear. “ But you loved 
me once, dear?” he pleaded sadly. 

“‘Tloved you? Yes. ButI was an ignorant girl. I knew nothing 
of the world—as you have said rightly! I am wiser now. It was 
most likely some creation of my own foolish imagination that I 
loved,” she went on dreamily. “ At least, every feeling of that sort 
is gone—for ever. I neither love you nor hate you any longer. How 
can you wish to marry a woman who once longed for your death ?” 
she finished, with a flash of her old fire. 

“You were mad, and not responsible for your thoughts. Besides, 
do I not owe you my life since? The doctor told me so.” 

“Then the debt is paid. So much the better. Go back to your 
world, which is so different from mine—and forget me,” she said, with 
decision. ‘ You cannot restore the flower when its petals have once 
fallen. Another year may bring another bloom—and so will it be 
with you,” she added, with a slight touch of contempt in her tone ; 
‘but the same flower lives never again. 

“Go back to your world, therefore, and let me go back to mine.” 
Here she pointed to Moel Carrig. “I have much to learn yet of my 
foster-mother, Nature. I must find out how to guide my unruly 
spirit and to root the evil out of my heart. Nature will teach me 
this and bring.me peace again. Vid oes arnaf eisiau cariad arall/ 
(I want no other love !)” 
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“INNKEEPER FOR EUROPE.” 


OLTAIRE thus styles himself in one of his letters to Madame 

du Deffand. An apter appellation could scarcely have been 

hit upon even by this master of happy phrases. It fairly fits the way 
of his life at his homes of Ferney and the Délices. “Le roi 
Voltaire,” as Arstne Houssaye crowned him, in a book with this 
title which is one of the best for learning all about his busy, bustling, 
interesting career, was indeed the king of hosts. Of the many parts 
he played none suited him better than this one. He was to the 
manner born. Driven by a combination of events to find for himself 
a home away from Paris and its Court, but still in the vicinity of 
France, his choice was no sooner made than he at once starteda 
career of hospitality which quickly grew quite regal. Never was 
house so like an inn, nor ever had inn such a succession of grand 
and gracious guests. It soon grew to be the general thing for visitors 
to come and go almost as it pleased them, or to stay for weeks if 
they chose, and it was the merest matter of course for all who did 
stay to feel themselves as free as if they were at home, and to find a 
place always ready and a welcome ever warm at each and every 
meal. Collini, his secretary, tells us that “ the only thing he was ever 
sparing of was his time, and of that he was a miser.” His horses, 
carriages, servants, valet, and cook, were all absolutely of much more 
service to the household and guests than they ever were to their 
master. ‘There was it is true an especial vehicle which he did reserve 
to himself. This was a somewhat antique and far from imponderous 
structure, with its golden stars sprinkled over a ground of deep blue, 
and ornaments glorious in gilt and quaint indesign. Madame d’Epinay 
christened it “The Car of the Empyrean.” Drawn about in it by 
four horses he certainly succeeded in exciting a good deal of most 
piquant curiosity. When he first appeared in it, it seems that 
wherever he went crowds followed in its wake as it toiled along, and 
when it stopped they collected round it. It was to such a hetero- 
geneous collection awaiting his reappearance from the house of the 
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Genevan banker Macaire, that he addressed the following certainly 
unexpected and most probably wholly unrehearsed speech :—‘“ Well ! 
and what are all you bumpkins waiting for, pray? To see a 
skeleton, is it? Here is one for you, then !” and thereupon he opened 
the immense fur cloak in which he was almost lost to view and showed 
them his worn, emaciated frame. What could the crowd do but 
laugh, cheer, and at once make way for him ? 

His letters of the time a!l show how intense was the delight he 
felt in his new experiences as a master at last in a home of his own. 
“1 find it good,” he writes in one to his friend Thiérot, “to be able 
to settle down in the evening of my life after having had to run about 
so much all the day.” The pains he had to take at the outset to get 
possession of the property he soon afterwards came so fully to appre- 
ciate caused him at first sore discouragement. It seemed, he thought, 
such a silly thing to be taking all this trouble “ just to provide myself 
with atomb.” But these doleful views speedily vanished with the 
cause of them. 

Not long afterwards he is writing in quite a different key to the 
Empress Maria-Theresa: “ I must be your distant votary, for I shall 
not be able to come to Vienna. My happiness is too great here in 
my own retreat. Blessed, indeed, is the man who has a house over 
his head, and can dwell amidst nieces, books, gardens, vines, horses, 
cows, an eagle, a fox, and a few rabbits.” Other and, we may reckon 
to such a man, more congenial inmates soon come on the scene. 
Such a host’s unique hospitality, his courtesy to that sex whom none 
ever flattered with such rare delicacy, his natural vivacity, his spark- 
ling, ever-changing talk, abounding in retorts as prompt as they were 
perfect, speedily led to the creation of a close circle around him—a 
body-guard of friends and visitors of which he never failed to prove 
the vivifying spirit. Intellectual pursuits and themes ever held the 
chief place. Rhyming, improvising, &c. sped the wings of every 
hour. It is a bare matter of fact to say that Voltaire never knew 
what a vacant moment was. Planning, writing, revising, or directing 
the performance of a play ; composing some pamphlet which, read 
by every cultivated person in Europe, would furnish fertile food for 
many an hour’s conversation in courts and coteries ; penning or 
dictating letters, of which the series is so inexhaustible that Charles 
Nodier is reported to have said, “‘ What! more unpublished letters 
of Voltaire! Theonly end to them will be the end of the world!” ; 
entertaining an endless succession of guests, reading to them, or 
telling them a tale—in which art he was a past master—in some of 
many such various but all delightful ways, Voltaire, making all around 
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him happy and interested, found every instant of his waking hours 
completely taken up. 

It will come like a surprise upon some to be told that children 
were among the most welcome of Voltaire’s visitors. His relations 
with them were especially tender. To them even his library was free ; 
they could open his books, turn over his pictures, and play to their 
little hearts’ content with a stuffed leopard which was one of the 
ornaments of it. An admirable illustration of this charming trait is 
afforded us by Florian in his “ Mémoires d’un jeune Espagnol.” 
The future fabulist, when about ten years old, was a cherished and 
favoured guest at the chateau. After being a fortnight there he, too, 
found himself fully at home in it. Voltaire made such a pet of him 
that the boy soon came to love him best of all the household. “ He 
often used to place me by his side at the table, and whereas many 
personages who reckoned themselves ofno small consequence, and who 
came there to supper in support of theirdignity, were thankful enoughif 
they only got a word, he made it his greatest pleasure to chat with 
achild. I remember the first question he put to me was whether I 
knew much. ‘ Yes, sir,’ I answered, ‘ I know the Iliad and heraldry,’ 
Voltaire laughed heartily at this, and told me the fable of the Mer- 
chant, the Shepherd, and the King’s son.'_ This fable, added to the 
charming manner in which it was related, convinced me that heraldry 
was not the most useful of sciences, and I at once resolved to learn 
something else.” 

In another place Florian further describes the arrangements that 
were made to teach him Latin. Voltaire, even if disturbed in the 
midst of his histrionic creations, was never angry nor impatient when 
turned to for help in doing the exercises, but on the other hand 
rendered it in such a really gracious way that the boy fancied he had 
actually performed them all himself. When the time came for having 
them examined in the drawing-room everyone thought how very 
excellent they were, and when they were brought to Voltaire he used 
to smile and say they were very good indeed for so young a pupil. 
One other story from the same quarter will readily be tolerated if 
but for the gracious light in which Voltaire is shown in it. “In 
Voltaire’s garden,” says Florian, “‘ there were various beds of flowers. 
In the midst of some of them the brightest poppies raised their 
resplendent heads. I called them the sons of Priam. The most 
beautiful amongst them was, of course, the veritable Hector himself. 
Never did I pass them but I gave a sidelong glance and muttered, 


? One of La Fontaine’s, the 16th of the roth Book, in which the small service 
of blazonry in a time of stress is ably exposed. 
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‘The miserable Trojans! They shall soon be all slain by my hands.’ 
The fatal day arrived at last. Armed with a great wooden sword, 
proudly I walked into one of these beds and cut off the heads of a whole 
army of poppies. The battlefield was immediately strewn with dead 
and dying. But this is not enough, for Hector still stands! Raising 
a superb head he seems to mock my fury. Irushuponhim! But 
an unexpected stroke of fortune saves Hector’s life ; Voltaire sud- 
denly stops me just as I am about to deal the deathful stroke. He 
had been watching me hitherto as I beheaded poppy after poppy, 
but now, as though wishful to save the stately Hector, he gently asks 
me why I seem in such a violent rage with them. So I tell him Iam 
acting my Iliad, and that I was at this precise moment just in front 
of the Scean Gate, before which it was the doom of Hector to fall. 
Laughing loudly he left me to complete my combat, and ran in to 
tell my victory to the inmates of the palace of Priam.” This child’s 
play had, unwittingly to the performer of it, touched a chord in 
the heart of the owner of the fated flowers which was quite ready 
to respond to such a dramatic appeal. Acting in every and any 
shape was the paramount passion of his breast. Florian, quite 
innocent of what he had done, had reached the great man’s most 
vulnerable point. There is no occasion here to enter upon the long 
and fluctuating struggles into which this feeling led Voltaire with the 
Genevan authorities. The great success which attended the reading 
of portions of his Zaive seems to have first encouraged him to try to 
exploit the evident zest for dramatic representations of his new 
neighbours. A letter of his to his friend D’Argental affords sufficient 
evidence that he had no very stout resistance, at any rate, to over- 
come. “We brought tears into the eyes of the whole Council of 
Geneva. I doubt if so many were ever shed. Certainly Calvinists 
were never so stirred before.” For all this, he found himself obliged to 
be very wary. His utmost tact, great as it always was, had to be called 
to his aid. ‘There were members of the Consistory who were more 
ready to run with the hare than to hunt with the hounds, but his great 
stumbling-block was the obligation he was under to keep the peace 
with the more puritanic members in order to hold his own as the 
tenant of the Délices. ‘To out-manceuvre them he bought Ferney, 
which was beyond their jurisdiction. For a time he thought he had 
secured a victory along the whole line, but in the very midst of what 
seemed his brilliant triumph, the Magnificent Council had forged a 
secret thunderbolt which they lost no time in hurling full into their 
enemy’s entrenchments. No Swiss was to be allowed to participate in 
any stage-play. This was a coup de maitre, as, except himself and his 
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niece, Madame Denis, all his best actors were Swiss. Thus, by a 
single stroke, he was left without any company. In his rage, it 
may be seen by his correspondence, he would fain have burned 
Geneva down. 

This intense indignation was really pardonable, as greater success 
than that which attended the entertainments he provided is hardly 
conceivable. At one of them, for instance, he had the French 
Ambassador, who was on his way to Turin, for a guest for several 
days. He, his wife and suite were quartered at the Délices. 
Tournay was made the scene of all the receptions and fétes. A@érope 
was chosen for the first day’s piece, and was followed by a stately 
supper, at which Madame de Chauvelin is said to have sung “like a 
siren.” Voltaire complimented her with the following impromptu : 

Avec tant de beauté, de grace naturelle, 
Qu’a-t-elle 4 faire des talents ? 

Mais, avec des sons si touchants, 
Qu’a-t-elle 4 faire d’étre belle? 

The following day there was a performance of Zancréde, which 
proved a simple triumph. Everyone was seen to be in tears. The 
company was afterwards ushered into a magnificently decorated 
salon, hung all round with festoons of flowers, in which they danced 
till eight the following morning. Voltaire was not too tired, for all 
this, to be able to pen five or six letters in which his friends were 
fully informed of the splendid éclat of this State reception. 

Shortly after this another opportunity was afforded to Voltaire to 
gratify his hospitable pride to the very top of its bent in the marriage 
of the French Resident, Monsieur de Montpéroux. The visitors on 
both these occasions were so numerous that the neighbourhood all 
around his chateau was taxed to its utmost to accommodate them. 
Some of them came from very long distances, thirty miles Voltaire 
speaks of in one of his letters. A veritable Court had for the time 
formed itself around him. He had indemnified himself for the loss 
of his Swiss actors by drafts from the Chatelaine troupe, which 
came just in the nick to perform in his neighbourhood. Mademoiselle 
Corneille, too, a niece of the great dramatist, had recently been 
adopted by Voltaire—he called her her father’s “ masterpiece ”—and 
under his teaching had rapidly developed an excellent talent for 
tragedy and comedy. It was now that he produced his O/ymfie, 
which he had previously referred to D’Alembert with the intimation 
that he had only taken six days to write it in. The witty reply of his 
friend was, “‘ You ought not to have rested on the seventh.” On this 
hint Voltaire seems to have reconsidered and recast his work. 
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One of his striking characteristics was that, to the criticism of a friend 
he was always most tractable. ‘“ Woe befall him,” he says, in one of 
his letters, “‘ in whom there is no amendment either of himself or cf 
his works. Self-correction is always necessary, even in a man eighty 
years old! Ihave no consideration for your old men who say, ‘ My 
habits are fixed.’ Form others, you old idiots— mend your verses 
if you have composed any, and your character if you have got one.” 
Three hundred people are reported to have been present at the per- 
formance of Ze Droit du Seigneur, some coming from Lyons and 
others from Dijon and Turin. 

Unparalleled as such successes must have been, Voltaire was still 
not quite satisfied. He must have the great actor Lekain fora judge 
of his plays. Lekain responded at once to the poet’s invitation. He 
came, saw, and applauded. Enraptured with their plots and poetry, 
he offered to appear in the parts of Tancrtde and Zamore. Fora 
climax to such magnificence and triumph, what was more fit than for 
this happy host to have the Duc de Richelieu for his guest for a few 
days? It was October 1, 1762, that he arrived, and Tournay was 
this time given up to him and his suite. Evening followed evening, 
and each was a scene of splendid pomp. Every resource of the 
place, as well as all its owner’s genius, were taxed to their very utmost 
to insure the Duke’s stay proving one uninterrupted scene of enchant- 
ment. Amid such distinguished guests, including the bearers of such 
noble names as the D’Envilles, D’Harcourts, and the De Villars, the 
whilom prisoner of Frankfort, the hunted Voltaire of 1754, might 
well be found exclaiming, “ Ferney to-day is a Court of Peers !” 

It was, however, impossible for so sympathetic and vigorous a 
nature as his to be preoccupied by these brilliant festivities. Never 
had any man so many sides to his character. Much of the unfair 
and unfavourable opinion entertained of him by some will be found 
explained by the imperfect or the partial knowledge of his critics and 
judges. He was not only many men in one, but in the self-same 
day or hour he could hardly be identified, so susceptible, so quick 
was he to respond to every intellectual or social current. His labours 
and achievements in the causes of Calas and of Sirven would have 
immortalised many a smaller man. His human sympathies were 
illimitable. He is said always to have been depressed on the anniver- 
sary of St. Bartholomew’s massacre. How contradictory, too, he 
could be! Never was there more magnificent liberality than that 
enjoyed by his nieces, and by other recipients of his unstinted bounty, 
whilst, on the other hand, for paltry pettiness could anything compare 
with his contemptible quarrel with De Brosses about a few measures 
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of firewood, or with his mean vindictiveness towards the two 
Rousseaus, Fréron, and other mere literary fry? But there are nearly 
always two sides shown, and we are often in doubt whether to laugh 
or sigh. It is never certain whether some show of rage will not end 
in a roar of laughter. His prejudices too are often amusing in their 
very childishness. A more characteristic instance of the part they 
could be made to play could scarcely be found than the happy 
accident which enabled the sculptor Pigalle to get a successful sitting 
at last. Voltaire happened to be in no mood at the time for having 
abust made. “M. Pigalle is coming to model my face, but, madame, 
it is first of all essential that 1 should have a face for him to 
model. He will have a job to find mine. My eyes are sunk three 
inches deep in my head, and my cheeks are simply so much parch- 
ment stretched across a few bones which can hardly hold together. 
The few teeth I had have disappeared. Never was a man in sucha 
wretched plight ever sculptured before.” So Pigalle found his 
patience tried to its utmost. He was ready to give up the task. 
Voltaire would neither sit in one position nor keep his face in one 
form for a minute together. But good luck would have it that 
Voltaire took it into his head to ask the sculptor how long it might 
take to make a golden calf. “Six months,” was the reply he got, at 
which the patriarch was in such ecstasies over a fact which seemed 
to convict the Old Testament of a mistake that he from that moment 
sat quite still, and so Pigalle finished his work. No less character- 
istic, as showing the variability of Voltaire’s temperament, and how 
almost impossible it was to divine how superficial were his outbursts, 
is the story for which we have such an excellent authority as that of 
the Prince de Ligne. It happened that on this occasion Voltaire was 
launching out in bitter denunciations of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 
Suspecting that much of his anger was very factitious, it was the 
prince’s happy thought to look out of the window and suddenly 
exclaim, “ Why ! there is Rousseau, I believe, just crossing the court- 
yard.” “What!” was Voltaire’s immediate response. “ Where is he? 
Where is the poor fellow? Let him be brought to me at once. My 
arms are ready to welcome and embrace him, for he has been hounded 
probably from Neuchatel or its neighbourhood. Let some one run at 
once and conduct him to me. Everything that I have shall be at his 
disposal.” It is to such experiences as this offers a sample of, and which 
those who knew him intimately and saw him often frequently witnessed, 
that the following testimony of the Chevalier de Boufflers is due. 
** You can,” he says in a letter to his mother, “ form no notion of the 
expense he puts himself to and the good he does. He is the king 
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and the father of all around him. He is as good as the head ofa 
house as he is as a poet. Were he divided, so that in one place I 
could see the man whose books I have read, and, in another, the 
man I listen to, I should not know which to choose. Let His pub- 
lishers do their utmost, he will always be better than even his books.” 
And in another letter he remarks that “he would be the best of men 
if he were not the greatest of men.” 

It is his greatness as a writer, by which he is so generally known, 
that has perhaps kept the man as host, relative, friend, and bene- 
factor so much in the shade. Once touch him on a tender point, 
and all the man instantly rose up in him. It was a question on one 
occasion with Huber to get a seat for a Count Colonna, who wished 
to hear Lekain, but the theatre was full to overflowing. What was 
tobe done? ‘ Remembering,” he says, “that the Count belonged 
to the family of the Colonnas who had been excommunicated, I 
hinted this to Voltaire. The effect was magical. Voltaire pressed 
forward at once to meet him, crying at the top of his voice, ‘ Where 
is he? Where is this excommunicated one ?’” 

A list of Voltaire’s pensioners would be a very long one. Durey 
de Marsan, who presented himself at Ferney in all the rags of a 
beggar, after having run through his ample fortune, was perhaps in 
several respects the most curious of them all. After affording him 
shelter and enabling him to make himself fit to mix with the guests 
of Ferney, its owner’s next step was to set about trying to effect a 
reconciliation for him with the family which felt itself disgraced by 
him. This took a good deal of time. Two years after his arrival at 
the chateau, Voltaire is found alluding to him thus in a letter: 
“ He would be able to live very happily where he is were it not his 
fate to be always getting into debt. M. Durey has been with me 
now more than two years. He came intending to stay only two 
months. . . . He has been excessively unfortunate from his own 
fault, and from an indescribably romantic spirit which causes him to 
seize every possible opportunity for ruining himself obscurely. 
. . . Although he is a literary man, he is neither magnus clericus 
nor magnus sapiens.” 

In 1760 the Jesuits had made their preparations for stripping the 
family of the Crassys of all they possessed towards the payment of 
some debts to their Order. On the facts reaching the ears of 
Voltaire he advanced the necessary sum at once. It was a niece of 
theirs—Mlle. de Varicourt—who soon after is to be found installed 
at Ferney, as one of its regular inmates. She had been destined for 
a convent, but her grace and simplicity so won the hearts of both 
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the philosopher and Madame Denis, that they prevailed upon her 
relatives to let her take up her abode at Ferney, ostensibly to help 
the latter in the management of household affairs. The Marquis de 
Villette soon after saw her, and at once fell in love with and married 
her. In writing to a friend he tells him: “Her only dowry is her 
sweet face, her beautiful figure, her very unsophisticated nature, and 
her charming intelligence, all of which I very much prefer to a round 
million I could have had in Geneva.” The marriage was celebrated 
at midnight in the Chapel of Ferney. Voltaire donned for the 
auspicious occasion the splendid fur pelisse presented to him by 
Catherine the Second, and was supported on each side by a knight 
of the Order of St. Louis. During the supper he composed the 
following impromptu : 

Il est vrai que le dieu d’amour, 

Fatigué du plaisir volage, 

Loin de la ville et de la cour, 

Dans nos champs a fait un voyage. 

Je l’ai vu, ce dieu séducteur, 

1] courait aprés le bonheur, 

Il ne I’a trouvé qu’au village. 


Does not there seem good ground for thinking that Voltaire was 
justified when he wrote to Madame du Deffand thus: “In the main 
I am a good-hearted fellow. My friends, my vassals, and my neigh- 
bours are all quite satisfied with me”? 

Amid such scenes and friends, what were Louis and his mistresses 
to Voltaire? As little as he was to them. Madame du Barry, how- 
ever, seems on one occasion to have seized an opportunity to pay 
a compliment to the old poet and philosopher, which he was equally 
prompt to repay her for. De la Borde was to pass by Ferney on his 
way to Italy, so was commissioned by her to give Voltaire two 
cushions which she had herself embroidered with a medallion 
portrait of herself, and two kisses! Voltaire’s gratitude found expres- 
sion in one of those occasional pieces of verse which are among the 


best of all the things he wrote: 


Quoi ! deux baisers sur la fin de ma vie! 
Quel passeport vous daignez m’envoyer ! 
Deux ! c’est trop d’un, adorable Egérie : 
Je serais mort de plaisir au prentier. 


What a pity it seems that Voltaire could not have finished his 
earthly career in his own home, amid his own people. But were 
not the Parisians his people at heart, and what home could have 
evoked such a flood of feelings as the name of Paris if it could 
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only be his fortune to be admitted into it? The accession of 
Louis XVI. encouraged all those who had long tried in vain to get 
the late king to revoke the interdict which banished Voltaire from 
the Court to prepare a way for his return. The rumour was indus. 
triously circulated that he was likely to come. The people of Paris 
needed no extraneous stimulants. His popularity was found to be 
as universal as it deserved to be. Was there another man alive who 
had done so much to make the name of Frenchman honoured all 
over the Continent ? Was there a Court, was there a grand personage, 
was there anyone of birth, distinction, eminence, learning, taste, 
or culture to whom Voltaire’s name had not been familiar for many 
years, whose books they had not read with ever increasing avidity, 
from whom the merest scrap of a letter it was not an enviable honour 
to possess? No sooner, then, was he made aware of the disposition 
of the popular mind, and that neither king nor courtier would be likely 
to venture to run counter to it, than Voltaire became all aflame to 
reach the capital. ‘I shall be happy there,” he tells Moultou, 
“ because I shall meet with happy people.” Every one knows the par- 
ticular circumstances under cover of which his abiding wish to return 
to Paris was at last accomplished. The rehearsals of his /réve were 
made a capital pretext. He left Ferney. His intention was to 
remain away only six weeks. But Ferney never saw its brilliant owner 
again. His first act on reaching Paris had to be tosummon Dr. 
Tronchin. ‘Tronchin, after having seen his patient, tells a friend, 
whom he writes to at once to let him know what every one was so 
curious to learn, that, if Voltaire can stand the popular excitement 
caused by his arrival, he must simply have a constitution of steel. 
All Paris, according to Grimm, was vying to cast itself at the feet of 
its idol. The popular fervour had its culminating point in that 
historical scene at the theatre, during the performance of Jréne, 
when he was crowned in the box he occupied for the occasion, and 
when the whole house stood on its feet and the building shook with 
the cheers. “ Parisians,” he exclaimed, with tears flowing from his 
eyes, ‘do you mean to kill me with ecstasy ?” 

His plans were now to get back again to Ferney ; but not to 
stay there. No, there was no life for him possible any longer away 
from Paris. He must return and finish his days there. He bought 
a house with this very object in view. ‘I have seen many fools in my 
time,” says Tronchin, “‘ but never a bigger one than this. He reckons 
upon living for ever.” His letters which he wrote at this time to his 
secretary, Wagnitre, are pleasant but pathetic reading. They are a 
great testimony to the clearness of their author’s head and the 
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warmth of his human heart. In the first he begins by expressing 
his regret at having allowed Wagnitre to set off alone. It is curious 
to follow the enumeration of the several books he wants brought 
from the library at Ferney. The secretary is especially enjoined to 
take care that he brings away every work connected with the French 
language, such as the “‘ Grammar of Port-Royal,” that of “ Restaut,” 
the “ Synonyms of Girard,” the “ Tropes of Dumarsis,” the ‘“‘ Remarks 
of Vaugelas,” the “‘ Little Dictionary of Proverbs,” and the “ Letters 
of Pellisson.” Could anything be more interesting than to notice 
the importance attached by this inimitable writer to a liberal supply 
of all the best technical books of his mother tongue? Here is a 
man of eighty-four taking all the pains of a young student to make 
himself the master of all its resources. The clearness of his memory 
is simply astounding. He gives the most minute directions in 
different letters about the various books he wants, states fully and 
lucidly their different characters, and their exact whereabouts in his 
extensive library. Works on medicine, diseases, remedies, and 
anatomy are urgently pressed for. A Celtic Dictionary, an Italian 
Grammar, an English book, in two volumes, on the “Origin of 
Language,” are by no means to be overlooked. The latter is “in a 
corner of the new addition lately made to my bookcase.” Like 
Socrates, Voltaire grew old ever learning something new. But just 
a fortnight before his death the signs of the approaching end grow 
stronger. ‘ My hand succumbs to this burden of writing. I am 
enduring incredible pain. Adieu, friend! Why are you not by my 
side?” It was very soon after he had finished this very letter that a 
violent spasm of strangury suddenly seized him, and compelled him 
at once to take to his bed. Day by day the disease developed itself. 
In his last letter to Wagnitre, of May 25, 1778, the kindly nature of 
the man, his real self, declares itself in every line: “I am dying, 
my dear Wagnitre. It appears impossible this time for me to escape. 
I am terribly punished for having Ict you leave me, for having quitted 
Ferney, and for dreaming of making my abode in Paris. I must get 
you to have recourse to M. Scherer for some money. You know he 
has the custody of my entire fortune. I depend upon you to render 
me this final consolation amid the excruciating anguish which my 
present condition causes me. Tell La Barbezat she is wrong to be 
angry. She shall be amply repaid and recompensed. La Bardi is 
even more blamable for having left. She had a house she ought 
never to have quitted, and, here in Paris, she will find she is of no 
use. Gently and sadly, my dear friend, I embrace you.” 
Five days afterwards Voltaire, on May 30, breathed his last. 
JAMES RAMSAY. 














SCHRECKENSTEIN: THE KEY 
OF THE ELBE. 


N descending the Upper Elbe, from Leitmeritz to Tetschen, the 
most beauteous point of the scenery, and the culminating effect 
of almost theatrical surprise is, where the river, that is always beau- 
tiful, makes the sudden, sharp bend round the high precipitous rocks 
on which rise up the ruined towers of Schreckenstein. Before reach- 
ing it the river seems blocked by this rocky hill that stands out into 
mid-stream ; and it is only when close to it that the course of the 
Elbe can be traced on past its walls. 

Few, who suddenly see these ruined towers come in sight, will 
resist the temptation of disembarking at the adjoining station of 
Aussig, from whence an easy walk along the river’s bank soon leads 
to the gentle ascent beneath the avenue of ash-trees that is over- 
topped by the castle-crowned rock. Upon the left hand this avenue 
is overhung bya rocky hill that reminds one in its shape and for- 
mation of the well-known Summer-house Hill that overtops the 
little town of Lynmouth in Devon ; but here no soft foliage tones 
down the lower heights. 

Just beyond the avenue of ash-trees the first gate of the castle is 
seen. A little gate, very much resembling in miniature the Saxon 
gate over the Monnow at Monmouth. Crouched beneath some high 
rocks is a tiny village, redolent of cows and farmyard produce; and 
above the timber houses, perched on a high rock, is a round look-out 
tower that guarded this approach to the castle. 

The gate looked suspiciously like tourist-toll being demanded for 
permission to see the castle ; but, on asking if one could see the 
ruins above, a surprised peasant replied, certainly we could “ iiber 
alles gehn und frei.” But just beyond the little gateway a poor 
restaurant is established, where the people of the district sit and 
look out over the scenery, and drink their beer, perchance to the 
sound of the music of some strolling minstrels. 

Here, at least, we expected to be taken in charge by some. self- 
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appointed guide, or, at least, to be asked to buy some book or photo- 
graph of the imposing ruins that now were opening up to our view. 
But, even on inquiring, no photograph or monograph could be 
obtained, and the general air of all whom we questioned was, “ We 
have nothing of the kind, neither do we want to be bothered about 
it.” But wooden steps and bridges have been put down to enable one 
to reach the topmost tower of the castle, and up beyond the inn we 
climbed, in amidst the walls and towers of the yet important ruin. 

We first entered what appeared to have been the little chapel ; 
but slight traces were left of the mouldings or tracery of windows. 
At the east window, which was curiously placed corner fashion, was, 
close by its side on the left, another window, and on its right an arch 
as for a tomb or an ambry; two niches were also traceable at the 
south window and at thedoor. The style was of rude Early English. 
From the chapel we went into a bastion, which commanded a lovely 
view of the river, and from here a very rough wall of small stones 
and rude arches led to the central tower. A distance of about eighty 
to ninety yards separated the tower and the bastion, and beyond 
the tower about the same space northwards ran another wall to a 
square tower. These rough measurements will give an idea of the 
space which the castle buildings covered. From the chapel another 
wall was continued on to around tower, the older work of which was 
patched here and there with brick, and beyond this tower was a 
vaulted chamber in which one good rib of the roof was left, and a 
fair thirteenth-century window; but all the columns and mullions 
had disappeared. Above this vaulted roof was another chamber 
with doorway of the same rude Early English type as in the chapel, 
and at the north-east window of this small hall seats were built 
which looked out on the village immediately beneath, at a depth of 
some 250 feet. Here the timber roof is still preserved, and at all 
the windows seats were built, and at one spot was a niche as for a 
patron saint. Worm-eaten timber was seen to be worked into the 
stone-work at the little door, as though there had been at one time 
wooden steps up from the village. 

From the great central round-tower ran a wall, to the bastion, in 
which formerly stood five round look-out towers, or bartizans. From 
the tower on the west to the north bastion no wall was traceable, but 
at this tower the use of timber in the masonry was again noticeable. 
The view from the castled height was very lovely : vineyards and 
cherry-orchards in full bloom stretched beneath us, and on the 
south-east was a lovely valley with the river winding between the 
hills, with great timber-rafts descending rapidly the swiftly-flowing 
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stream. From the plateau, now occupied by the rough tables of the 
Bierschenke, we could trace well the original outline of the pic- 
turesque castle, the great round-tower forming its centre, and still 
traceable were five round-towers. 

Of the importance of the building in medizval times, and of its 
beauty, perched upon this rock fastness, and commanding from its 
overhanging point far up and down the navigable stream, we could 
well judge as we clambered or lingered about its ruins ; but no glimpse 
of its history, or of the part it had played in the internecine struggles 
of Bohemia, could we glean from any who now lived under its shadow. 
But the very fact that it was a possession of the Wartenbergers, the 
powerful family who held Tollenstein and Tetschen, and almost half 
the castles in this northern district of Bohemia, proves how im- 
portant a position it was considered. 

But long ere the fourteenth century Schreckenstein had been of 
importance ; tradition carries it back to 820, when the old race 
struggle that ever continues between German and Bohemian was 
being increased by the frequent incursions of the Teutons. To 
stay their depredations it was proposed to build a strong fortress on 
the river, and this jutting point and sharp bend was seized upon by a 
certain Strzck, and upon it he built a commanding wooden fort, and 
thus stayed the passage of the Teutons up and down the river. From 
this founder’s name the castle has since been called Strzckon, a name 
by which in after history it is frequently mentioned. Tradition also goes 
on to tell of bands of Teutons awaiting the Lord of Schreckenstein’s 
return from Wyssehrad, the then seat of government in Bohemia, 
and taking him prisoner and destroying this wooden fortress ; but 
these stories rest upon no documentary evidence. But the proba- 
bility is that this famous point, from the earliest times, was used as 
a defensive station against the Teutonic invasions, the German 
name of Schreckenstein being given it probably during the reign of 
Wenzel I., in the latter part of the tenth century. 

But not until the commencement of the fourteenth century does 
actual history take possession of the life of this key-castle. Then, when 
John of Luxemburg became the knight-errant King of Bohemia, we 
find he rebuilt the Castle of Schreckenstein as a crown property, and 
let it as a feudal possession in exchange for certain other property, 
together with the Elbe tolls from Leitmeritz to Aussig, to a knight, 
Pessek ; but Pessek, in the same year, handed over both castle and 
tolls to John of Wartenberg, whose children were confirmed in their 
right to this castle and tolls by the king. Thus Schreckenstein 
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became one of the strongholds of this powerful law-making and law- 
breaking imperious family. 

But long ere this it had received the name of Schreckenstein 
from the dwellers beneath and within earshot of its walls. Deeds of 
blood, of horror, and of outrage were common enough throughout 
the whole of this castle-stricken land. FFist-right held its sway, 
and Might was the sole claim to power ; but the one deed which 
tradition selects as conferring upon the castle the fearful title of 
Schreckenstein is full of the spirit of the time when Wenzel I. was 
still king of Bohemia. 

Kuba of Strekow, as he was called, was then lord of the castle. 
Hard as the rock on which he lived, fighting and the chase were his 
sole enjoyments : when there were no men to hunt, then he would 
hunt the bear and the wolf ; but his time was more spent in hunting 
mankind than the lower animals. Every opportunity for strife 
thrilled his savage heart with joy, and when he heard of a brilliant 
tournament which was to be held at Biliu by Bores of Riesenburg, 
he repaired thither with a strong retinue, with the intention of bearing 
away the prize. But, to his rage and disgust, he was forbidden to 
enter the lists ; he had been denounced by twelve noble knights as 
a disturber of the peace and a breaker of the chivalrous laws of the 
tournament, and, in spite of his maddened wrath, a forest of lances 
prevented his attempt to enter by force. He was torn from his horse 
by the footmen and driven on foot away ; whilst horse and trap- 
pings were seized as a prize according to the laws of the tournament. 

Kuba soon discovered that one of his denouncers was young 
Wenzel of Wrabinec, and collecting a troop of his most desperate 
fellows, he sallied from his Elbe fortress and lay in waiting for young 
Wenzel in a forest near Wrabinec. Joyous from the tournament, the 
young knight passed on heedlessly to his home, suddenly to be 
seized by Kuba and his men, to be borne away to Schreckenstein 
and lodged in the deepest dungeon down in the solid rock, and loaded 
with chains, where neither light nor sound could penetrate. 

Kuba, however, had not yet fully wreaked his rage. He rode on 
to Wrabinec, that was but weakly defended in Wenzel’s absence, and 
in spite of a vigorous resistance by the old grey-beard, Benes, 
Wenzel’s father, he stormed the walls, gained the inner court, and 
had even seized upon the grey hairs of Wenzel’s father to slay him, 
when his arm was seized with clinging force, and a beautiful young 
maiden, with streaming eyes and piteous words, begged for the 
life of the old man. Kuba was astounded at the beauty of the fair 
beseecher, who still clung with nervous force around him, His hold 
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slackened and fell from the head of his aged victim, and the young 
girl fell at his knees with moving tears, begging for the life of her 
father. A new feeling came over Kuba as he looked down upon the 
pleading maiden. ‘Stand up, fair child, and tell me thy name.” 
“Tam Mathilde of Wrabinec,” answered the maiden. “I plead for 
mercy for my father.” Kuba turned to his followers, forbade all 
plunder under pain of death, and ordered all the gates of the 
castle to be closed. He clashed his streaming, bloody sword into its 
sheath, and bade the knight and his daughter lead him into their 
dwelling-chamber. Into the Aittfersaal they went, and Mathilde com- 
manded wine of the best vintage to be brought, and with her own 
fair hands she poured out a beakerful and bore it to their conqueror. 

Soon the generous wine had its influence over the hard soul of 
Kuba, even as the wondrous beauty of Mathilde had touched his 
stony heart ; his tongue was loosened and he told of his bloody deeds 
and fierce adventures, until at length he even told them why he had 
so attacked their castle, and that Wenzel, fair Mathilde’s brother, was 
now in his stronghold of Strekow. At this the souls of the old grey- 
beard and of the young maiden shrank in terror from their guest; 
they fell at his feet and entreated for the life of their loved one—but 
in vain, until at length Kuba said: “ Good, then, I will spare him, 
will forgive and forget, if thou, my pretty one, will grant one request.” 
‘Oh, tell me,” cried the maiden, “ what wilt thou from me?” “Thy 
hand,” with a sardonic grin, growled Kuba ; “ thy hand ! that shall be 
thy brother’s and thy father’s ransom. Ye are all in my power. I 
can wield my right of victory, but I will be gentle in my might. I 
will raise thee to be my wife, and show that Kubaalso can be honour- 
able and knightly even to mercy.” 

Mathilde’s face became even as the silvery hairs that crowned 
her father’s head, and then became suffused with the hot blood that 
coursed through her veins in this her anguish. Her brother’s and her 
father’s lives lay in her hands ; but how forget her betrothed, the brave 
Otto of Dohna, whose return from the army of the Roman Emperor 
they were now awaiting? But not long did Kuba give for her decision. 

“Come, Dirne!” he cried, “hast decided? Either a priest to 
make us man and wife this night, or I take thee with me as a troll, 
and slay thy father and brother in my just vengeance.” 

One glance Mathilde threw upon her father’s bent head, and 
then reached forth her hand to her conqueror. The castle priest 
was hunted for (and dragged from a corner into which he had crept) 
to bind the wretched maiden for ever to her captor ; and the next 
morning she was led away from her home to the rocky castle on the 
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Elbe. Only when the keys of her brother’s dungeon and of his 
chains were handed to her, did her soul return ; she descended with 
tottering steps down into the solid rock, where a deathlike chill from 
the noisome, black, shiny walls seemed a living foretaste of the grave 
itself. 

What was Wenzel’s wonderment when his sister appeared before 
him! One by one his fetters were loosened and at length in joy he 
could stretch his limbs once more in freedom ; but his joy soon 
turned to rage when he heard how that freedom had been bought, 
and naught but his sister’s tears, her words of their aged father, pre- 
vented him from attempting impossible, passionate deeds. At length 
she prevailed upon him to leave the castle, and from the battlements 
she waved her kerchief with her weeping adieux ; for her soul said to 
her never more should she see him again. 

Months rolled on. Kuba had tired of his prey and was again 
raiding throughout the whole country side ; but Mathilde, in his 
absence, sat alone in her chamber and thought of him to whom she 
had plighted her troth. Once, when in the evening twilight she was 
thus sitting in sad solitude, her whole soul was filled with strange 
agitated feelings and thoughts of her absent lover. Intense yearning 
caused her heart to beat with quickened motion, and in her anguish 
she cried aloud : “Otto! oh my beloved, where is the home of our 
love?” and, as it were from the earth, there came a sad sound, as if 
an answering voice, that echoed with the words: “In the grave.” 
She shuddered as she listened—her soul was strung with intensity— 
when at the door she heard the faint notes of harp-strings. She 
hastened towards it, opened it, and a strange dwarf entered, with a 
grey beard and honourable countenance. “Fear not,” said this 
mannikin. “I and my brothers are indeed gnomes, and we inhabit the 
inner recesses of the rock on which this castle stands ; but’ we love 
the good, and, like thee, hate the evil: therefore am I come to see 
thee, and to urge thee to hasten and release from the dungeons 
beneath, thy lover, whom the savage Kuba has captured on his 
journey from Italy, and who now lies beneath us, even as thy brother 
erst did lie. His groans have reached even unto us and have 
awakened our pity. Save him, therefore, ere thy fearful lord returns 
and wreaks his vengeance upon thy Otto’s head.” With these words 
the gnome vanished, leaving Mathilde sunk in an agony of anguish 
and fear. But quickly she started up, hastened to the castellan, and 
bade him open at once the inner dungeons where Otto lay. Her 
imperative words he obeyed in astonishment, and her lover, Otto, 
stepped forth from his rocky grave out upon the platform of the castle; 
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and here, oh wondrous joy ! he saw, lit by the tender light of the young 
moon, the soft face of his bride, wet with sad yet joyous tears. 

The lovers thought not of danger—long they sat, their arms en- 
twined in one long, warm embrace of deepest joy, far on into the 
night, until the grey light in the brightening east was slowly over- 
mastering the darkness, yet still they lay enrapt in thankful peace 
that once more they had seen each other—when, far below, piercing 
the cool grey air, came ringing to their ears the hated horn that told 
of Kuba’s return. Quickly Mathilde tore herself from her lover’s 
arms, and pointed to him the drawbridge over which he must fly, 
and then rushed with tear-streaming eyes into her chamber, to sink 
on her knees before her crucifix, and pray for the safety of her 
loved one. 

Kuba had returned in riotous victory with rich booty, and eager 
yet for more bloodshed and horrors. He had learnt on his road 
that the prisoner he had secured in his dungeon was erst the lover 
of his wife, and he would quench his blood-thirst in this lover’s 
heart. He called the castellan and bade him bring forth his 
prisoner ; but, with trembling knees, the castellan told how the noble 
lady had set him free. 

Kuba’s lips foamed, his eyes flamed with rage ; as a madman, 
his words came not but in gurgling sounds. He rushed to his wife’s 
chamber, crashed in the door with his foot, and tore his weeping, 
praying wife from the foot of the Cross. With awful, bestial rage he 
tore her fair hair and tender face, his passion and madness increasing 
as he worked his vengeance on her tender unresisting form—when 
with a hideous yell he lifted her up, bore her to the battlements, and 
with a devilish shout, that re-echoed from the towers around, dashed 
her body down into the rocky clefts, far, far beneath. 

There in the evening the gentle gnome found the body, and 
with his fellows bore it away with tender mourning for one so gentle 
to a quiet resting-place. But no longer could they remain in their 
old home beneath a castle where such hellish deeds were done, and 
never more were their faces seen or did they give good aid to those 
who dwelt therein. For many a year did the white form of the 
murdered Mathilde haunt the walls and battlements of Strekow, that 
henceforth the people knew but as the Schreckenstein. 

But Kuba did not escape the vengeance that pursues the evil. 
Mathilde’s brother, Wenzel, learnt from Otto of his sister’s cruel death ; 
and these two, who had been rescued by her loving self-sacrifice, raised 
the whole district round, and after many a hard fight defeated and 
slew the whole of Kuba’s men and burned his castle to the ground. 
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Kuba they found not, but, like Cain, he wandered over the face of the 
earth, and at length sought peace in joining a crusade to Palestine ; 
but he met his doom and his reward for all his murderous deeds by 
the scimitar of a Saracen. 

Whether this legend really accounts for the name of Schreckenstein 
or not, it is a good picture of the life led in these castles in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and even at a much later date. 

That the Wartenbergers knew much of this life, their history, as 
told in the account of Tollenstein, plainly shows. But they left our 
castle in the hands of a castellan, it appears, for in 1352 the Emperor 
Karl IV., ina document in favour of the Biirgers of Melnik, commands 
the Burggraf of Schreckenstein not to disturb the people of Melnik 
in their free right of passage on the Elbe, plainly showing the use 
the castle was put to. In 1370 the castle was burnt down, and the 
whole of the archives and documents burnt with it, so that Benes of 
Wartenberg was compelled to ask for new writings from the king to 
establish him in his rights to the district. ‘These were granted, and 
the castle remained in their possession until John of Wartenberg, 
who lived at the very similar castle of Tetschen, a lower key to the 
Elbe, exchanged it for the domain of Strewic and other property. 
John promised to pay some specie as well as Schreckenstein for this 
property, but once in possession the gold was not forthcoming, and 
the consequence was a feud between the said John and the owners 
of Strewic, whom, in modern language, he had swindled. 

But Schreckenstein appears to have been sold or to have fallen 
out of the hands of the owners of Strewic ; for in 1415 again Wenzel 
IV. sells it for 430 schock to a certain Wlasseck of Kladno, whose 
ownership became an important point in the history of its walls. 
Wlasseck was a favourite of the king, who sold or leased to him other 
important properties, as well as the adjoining town of Aussig. 

In the year 1419, when Bohemia was split up into agitated parties, 
and when families were divided, father against son and brother 
against brother—and when the followers of Huss, led by his brother 
Nicholas, were beginning to feel that the sole outcome for their own 
defence must be war—Wlasseck took the side of the Catholic party 
and of the Roman king, Sigmund, and he appears to have resold the 
town of Aussig to this ruler, for Sigmund mortgaged Aussig to 
Frederick the S¢reitharen, together with the towns of Brux, Komotau 
and Nimburg, for the sum of 30,000 schock of Prager groschen, 
and allowed him to man the towns with Meissner troops, wherewith 
to uphold the Catholic cause. 

Wlasseck was good friends with his German neighbours and gave 
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them up the use of his fortress of Schreckenstein, which had become 
the stronghold and retreat for gangs of marauding, plundering soldiers, 
who raided into Bohemia, burning, slaying, robbing and enacting 
all the hideous cruelties that were soon so rife in the land; but on 
the appearance of a strong resisting body of the Hussites, hastily 
retreating to the river fortress and its underlying town of Aussig. 
They were probably largely assisted in their attacks upon the neigh- 
bouring districts, from the fact that up to 1425 the principal part of 
the Wartenberg family sided with King Sigmund, and as they owned 
the castle of Tetschen and the strange mountain fortresses of Roll or 
Ralsko, Schlossberg near Kamnitz and Tollenstein, that commanded 
the wide-stretching plateaus within the protecting mountain ranges, 
so the plunderers of Schreckenstein could raid with immunity whilst 
the powerful barons were with them ; but as the Hussites’ power rose 
in might, the Wartenbergers went over to their cause, and at length, 
in 1426, they (the Hussites) determined to make one supreme effort 
against Aussig and its surrounding castles. 

The married priest, Prokop the Great, was their leader ; and under 
him a fighting commander, Jacob of Wresowic, called sometimes 
Jacob Bilinsky of Wresowic, probably from the fact that he was 
lord of the town of Bilin. The march of the two divisions of this 
army may be traced by their victories over the towns and fortresses 
of Leipa, Weisswasser, that lay near the royal and imposing castle of 
Bosig, Trebenic, Teplitz, Graupen, and Dux, until at length they 
stormed the steep heights of Schreckenstein and captured the castle, 
and then the united forces lay before the town of Aussig—Jacob of 
Wresowic having already besieged the place, but unsuccessfully, 
through the vigorous defence of the German commander, Kaspar of 
Reichenberg. When Kaspar saw that the two Hussite armies were 
united, he despatched messengers to Meissen for assistance, and the 
whole country was moved to fear that the flood of Ketzers (heretics) 
would pour over their whole land, if not stayed by the towns and 
fortresses at Aussig. Several thousand troops were quickly collected— 
all Germany was aroused ; for the Saxons defeated, nought would 
arrest the fury of the heretics. 

In the lovely valley of Teplitz the advancing Meissner and Saxon 
troops united, and the 25,000 Hussites before Aussig were alarmed 
at the force so quickly collected against them. 

It was on a Sunday, June 16, that the opposing forces drew near 
to each other, and the Hussites sent a message asking that what 
prisoners were made might be spared and cared for, they on their 
part promising like mercy. But the Germans, confident in numbers, 
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answered: “Not one heretic would they leave alive.” Then, 
although it was the Sabbath, and they fain would have kept the day 
in peace, the Hussites fell on their knees and prayed with great 
humbleness and devotion, and awaited the attack, with the deter- 
mination that, as they had asked for quarter and obtained it not, so 
they also would spare no man. 

Prince Koryhut was now with them and inflamed the troops 
with ardour by his words and presence ; but the direction of the 
battle was left to Priest Prokop, who took possession of a neighbour- 
ing height and there awaited the enemy in his famous and fearful 
waggon-forts. 

These waggon-forts are best described in the words of an old 
writer, who says: ‘*Sie machten eyne Wainborg von iren eigin 
wainen, der vorin mehr dann VIII. schog, do zogin sie Ketin durch 
zwefache wayne unde ludin ire buchsin unde bestaltin ire were 
vortrefflich. Alzo schossin dy Ketczer mit irin buchsin der sie ane 
zeal hatten under sie; unde haltin lange hacken domitte sie dy ediln 
Herrn unde frommen mannen von den pherdin zcogin unde 
eschlugin.” Which quaint, but highly graphic phrase may be rendered: 
“ They made a wainburg, or fort, from their waggons, of which there 
were more than eight schock (that is 480); then they drew chains 
through each two waggons, and mounted their arquebuses, and 
placed their weapons excellently ; also the Ketzers (or heretics) shot 
with their muskets, of which they had a number amongst them ; and 
they had long hooks, wherewith they pulled the noble lords and the 
pious men from their horses and slew them.” 

The hooks here spoken of were most formidable weapons, and 
the “ noble lords and pious men ” at their first encounter with these 
heretics must have been much astounded to find themselves grappled 
with, worried, shaken—perchance stabbed and clawed—before they 
came within sword’s length of their foe, and finally hauled from their 
horses to the ground by a stout pole some eight or ten feet long, 
having at its end a sharp spear and also a pointed hook. 

These novel weapons and the waggon-forts of the Hussites most 
largely contributed to their success over the tried troops and chivalry 
of Europe. Another of their weapons that did tremendous service 
was the flail, a most terrific and formidable instrument in the hands 
of a stout and desperate fanatical opponent. This instrument, like 
the lance-hook described, was very long ; but instead of the hook 
and spear at the end it was bound round with iron, and slung on to 
this end, hung loosely by one or two rings, was a light iron-bound 
log with numerous projecting pointed iron knots, with which effective 
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blows could be dealt. Their clubs were also murderous-looking and 
terrible weapons—long, with iron balls at the end full of spikes, and 
one long spike projecting from the top. 

The fight commenced before noon in a terrible heat, the Germans 
sweeping down with enthusiastic ardour upon the waggon-forts of the 
heretics and actually breaking their line at one point; but the 
Hussites quickly recovered themselves from the first onslaught, raised 
the fearful battle-cry that had ever struck fear into the hearts of their 
foes, shot from their waggons with arquebuse and musket, until great 
gaps and lines were opened in the opposing ranks, tore their riders 
from their horses with their long hooks and beat them to the earth; 
and as this unlooked-for defence threw the enemy into disorder, they 
fell upon these Germans with such. fierceness that they were soon 
forced to flight. Then followed such a blood-bath that from the field 
even to Aussig the running brook was as it were of blood. Each 
waggon was an impregnable redoubt, shot-proof, against which in 
vain the Catholics threw themselves ; then came the victorious shout: 
** The Germans fly!” The greater part fell in their headlong flight, so 
that the whole ground was thick with the slain. At the little village 
of Slrbowic twenty-four counts and lords knelt under their banners, 
struck their swords in the ground before them and pleaded for the 
mercy they had refused their victors ; but in vain, they and all who 
had taken refuge in the village were ruthlessly slain and burnt alive in 
the cottages. More were slain in this fight than in any other battle of 
the Hussites, and many a foremost man of the Saxon party. Great 
booty fell into the hands of the Bohemians: all the waggons (which 
they knew so well how to use) and guns and 66 tents.' So that the 
defeated Saxons had also to endure the ridicule of the victors ; for 
they taunted them, not only with defeat, but with having fallen under 
the ban of the Pope: for had they not assisted the heretics, contrary 
to his decree, with rich assistance ? 

After the fight Aussig was burnt to the ground, and for three 
years lay in ruins; but Schreckenstein was given back to the knight, 
Wlasseck of Kladno, in the following year, he having sworn fealty to 
the Hussites. During the reign of King George of Podiebrad it 
again fell into the hands of the Wartenbergers, and then once more 
became a royal castle. 

In 1564 this important fort was in the hands of a family who have 
yet retained much of their power in Bohemia, for the Emperor 
Ferdinand I. permitted Schreckenstein to be sold to Wenzel of 
Lubkowic, and allowed the letters of the royal mortgages to descend 

? One writer says 66 schock of tents, which would give 3,960. 
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also to his son, Adam Gallus of Lobkowic, thus introducing the name 
of Gallus in the history of this fortress. But five years later we read 
that the then emperor, Maximilian I., permitted important repairs 
to be made at Schreckenstein and the cost thereof to be added to 
the imperial mortgages, the crown thus paying the expense. And this 
appears to have been the most prosperous time of Schreckenstein, for 
Adam Gallus was a powerful and energetic lord, whose services to 
the throne were so great that Rudolph II. presented him with the 
mortgage deeds of Schreckenstein in recognition of his services—no 
slight gift, as the debt upon the estate amounted to no less than 
7,100 schock Meissner money. This Gallus family afterwards inter- 
married with the Rosenbergs and with the Wallensteins and the 
Thuns, and it is a Count Clam Gallus who at this moment holds 
Wallenstein’s castle of Friedland, where many of the portraits of the 
Gallus family are to be seen. 

The burg was again sold in 1615 with the surrounding property ; 
but this time for no less a sum than 35,000 schock of Meissner 
money, and into the hands of the principal line of the Lobkowic 
family. 

During the Thirty Years’ War the fortress sustained no less than 
five sieges—once by the Saxons, twice by the Swedes under Banner, 
once again by the Swedes under the celebrated Torstensohn, and 
again in 1648 by Kopi ; but still it was in good and habitable con- 
dition, as for nearly another hundred years it remained, until about 
1740 it appears to have been deserted and the present state of ruin 
seems to have been commenced ; but the roofs remained over a 
good part of the building, especially the chapel and the adjoining 
portion, where the seats are placed at the windows. This fact, 
together with its advantageous position, led the Croats in the Austrian 
army of the Seven Years’ War to seize upon Schreckenstein when the 
Prussians took Aussig. From this safe height they jeered at the 
enemy beneath, firing down upon them, and by one shot slaying one 
of their generals ; but the advance of the principal body of the Prus- 
sian troops forced them to quit their stronghold, and it was manned 
by the troops of the Prussians under Major Emminger. This was in 
the spring of the year 1757; but in June the tide of war turned— 
again the Austrian army swarmed around’ Schreckenstein. The 
Croats found their old nest occupied, but determined to again 
possess it, and mounting a battery upon the neighbouring Schanzen- 
berg, passed such a shower of shot into it that Major Emminger and 
his body of 200 men were compelled to surrender. Thus ends the 
history of this picturesque castle of Schreckenstein, that since that 
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date has stood in noble ruin proudly on its precipitous height, still 
blocking the swiftly-flowing Elbe, but unnoticed and uncared for, 
save by the local wanderer and perchance some singing-union, who 
may spend an hour on its plateau and make its wall re-echo once 
again to the song of troubadour, that speaks of love and chivalry or 
of bygone deeds that time has thrown its glamour over. Could but 
the old walls speak, or the stones of its dungeons tell but their story, 
one might learn from them the whole history of the middle ages-in 
Bohemia; but scattered and incomplete is the history that has 
descended to us, but yet more interesting even in its meagre details 
than those of many a well visited castle in the Rhine district. But 
to the English traveller Schreckenstein is unknown ground, and 
yet it is the key, not merely to the Elbe as of yore, but also to the 
famous plateau district around Haida that positively teems with rich 
historic castles and charming, wondrous scenery. 
JAMES BAKFR. 
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TWO RELICS OF ENGLISH 
PAGANISM. 


N January 1889, Mr. Andrew Lang, writing, as his custom is, “ At 
the Sign of the Ship,” ! drew attention to some verses which, he 
said, were taken down from the mouths of sailors in widely .remote 
parts of the country. He suggested that they might contain “a rude 
memoria technica of Catholic doctrine or even something older than 
that—a reverberation from Celtic legend.” He gave two variants of 
these verses which, he said, are sung to a tune, and I here repeat 
the Cornish version as published by him : 
Come and I will sing you ! 
What will you sing me? 
I will sing you one, oh! 
What is your one? oh! 
Repeat. —Your one is all alone and ever must remain so. 
Two are lily-white maids clothed all in green, oh ! 
Three are the three bright shiners. 
Four are the Gospel makers. 
Five are the ferrymen in the boat and one of them a stranger. 
Six is the cheerful waiter. 
Seven are the seven stars in the sky. 
Eight are eight Archangels. 
Nine are nine bold rainers. 
Ten are the Commandments. 
Eleven are eleven that went to heaven. 
Twelve are the twelve Apostles. 


Mr. Lang’s remarks were followed by an article? from the pen of 
Dr. Augustus Jessopp, who described the verses as “A Chant of 
Arcady,” and gave another interesting version picked up at Beeston, 
in Norfolk, where the so-called chant was sung at harvest suppers 
till very lately by harvestmen at their festive gathering. Dr. Jessopp 
declares that he can see nothing in the chant which at all sounds 
like a “reverberation from Celtic legend,” and thinks that we may 
find its source in the “ Great O’s of Advent,” or in the seven great 
O’s which in England were sung before the Magnificat at vespers 


1 Longman’s Magazine, January 1889, p. 328. 
* Jbid, June 1889. 
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from December 16 to Christmas Eve. He fails to see that the 
“chant” is of pagan and not of Christian origin at all, and attempts 
to account for the difficulties which he finds in his text by saying 
that “ what was done inside the church after one fashion would be 
done outside after another fashion.” ‘‘We may be sure,” he says, 
“that a vigilant ecclesiastical discipline did not neglect to take 
cognisance of the wishes of the people when they, too, would fain 
break forth into song, and, imitating their pastors and masters, ask 
that they too might have their great O’s.” It is far more probable 
that in singing the great O’s the church was merely borrowing from 
the paganism on the ruins of which Christianity was built, and it is 
certain that, as I am abcut to show, this “Chant of Arcady” is an 
ancient pagan hymn which, in its passage down the centuries, has 
gathered up fragments of Christian doctrine, and become at last con- 
fused with Christian ideas. I have lately met, in the north of Derby- 
shire, with the following version of this hymn and the tune to which 


it is sung: 
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Which e’er and e’er and e’er and ev-er more shall be O. 


When this has been sung another singer repeats the first two 
lines, but instead of saying “ I'll sing you three O” he sings : 
T’ll sing you twelve O. 
What is the twelve O ? 
Twelve is the twelve Apostles, 
Two lily-white maids and one was dressed in green O, 
Which e’er and e’er and e’er and evermore shall be O, 


the last two lines serving as a chorus. 
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In this manner the following lines are repeated until the singer 
gets to the “threble Thribers ” with which the song began : 


Twelve Apostles. 

Eleven Archangels, 

Ten Commandments, 

Nine Bright Shiners. 

Eight the Gabriel riders. 
Seven golden stars in heaven. 
Six came on the board. 

Five by water. 

Four Gospel rhymers. 

Three threble Thribers,' 
Two lily-white maids and 
One was dressed in green O. 


The version given to me has the words “two gaily white birds” 
instead of “two lily-white maids” which I have, without hesitation, 
inserted in their place, because Dr. Jessopp’s version has “two lily- 
white boys,” and Mr. Lang’s “two lily-white maids.” The chief 
interest of the song centres in these lily-white maids—one of whom 
was robed in green,—who lived for “evermore.” By the mention of 
“the threble Thribers,” otherwise the three Fates or Norns, it will 
be seen that the version here published differs most materially from 
the other versions. Hopelessly corrupt as some of the lines seem to 
have become, enough has been left to show that they are essentially 
pagan, and that they probably, in their original shape, contained an 
epitome of the heathen belief once current in England—a belief 
which, in spite of persecution and contempt, remained long fixed in 
the hearts of the people. 

Not the least wonderful part of this ancient song is the strange 
music by which it is accompanied, and which, by the kindness of a 
friend who has carefully written it down for me, I am here enabled 
to preserve. It is music which falls upon the ear like the tones of a 
solemn Gregorian chant. If the words have changed, the music has 
remained as it was many centuries ago, and we have here a hymn— 
if such an epitome of religious doctrine may be so called—addressed, 
not to the Blessed Virgin, but to the three Weird Sisters who pre- 
sided over human destinies, and to other sacred beings of the pagan 
creed. If I can prove this assertion I shall have established a point 
of great historical interest. 

The version of the hymn which is here first published contains 
the line “ Eight are the Gabriel riders ;” Dr. Jessopp’s version has 


1 One of Mr. Lang’s versions has ‘‘ the three great Rivals’’—an easy corruption 
of ** threble (or treble) Thribers.” 
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“ Nine’s the gable rangers,” and Mr. Lang’s reads ‘‘ Nine are nine bold 
rainers.” It is obvious that the “Gabriel riders” and “ gable 
rangers” are the same thing, and I think it will not be doubted that 
“bold rainers” is a corruption of one of these. In the “gable 
rangers” Dr. Jessopp seems to hear “the echo of the angel Gabriel,” 
but had he been more conversant with English folk-lore he would 
have seen at once that “the Gabriel riders,” or “gable rangers,” are 
the well-known Gabriel hounds, or, as they are called in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leeds, “ gabble retchets,” “ rache”” being an old English 
word for ascenting hound. The noise made by a flock of birds in the 
air, the sighing of the wind in the trees, and other mysterious sounds, 
were long ago the cause of ignorant fears, and Teutonic mythology 
abounds with stories about the Wild Huntsman with his dogs, the 
Furious Host, Hackelblock, &c. riding through the sky. “The 
phenomenon of howling wind,” says Grimm, “is referred to Odin’s 
waggon, as that of thunder is to Thor’s,” and he also says that 
“Wuotan (Odin), the god of war and victory, rides at the head of 
this aerial phenomenon.” The “Gabriel riders” of this old hymn 
are, therefore, the procession of half-divine beings, valkyrs and 
einheriar, who followed in the train of Odin, the reference in the 
hymn being, perhaps, to the god himself. Some German folk-tales 
place at the head of the wild host a white man on a white horse, and 
I may here mention that in the village from which my version of the 
hymn has been obtained—Eckington, in Derbyshire—a spectral white 
horse which vomits fire is still remembered, and colliers are said to 
have seen it when going to their work early in the morning. In the 
same parish it is said that children who are born at the hour of 
midnight have “ the power to see the Gabriel hounds.” At Highlow, 
in the parish of Hathersage, it is said that a white horse with a white 
rider appears by night. 

The hymn, as told to me, begins and ends with the mention of 
“the threble Thribers,” two of whom are said to be lily-white maids, 
and the third a maiden dressed in green. I have made local inquiries 
about the word “thriber,” which is pronounced with thez long. The 
people who use it do not know what it means, and I have written it as 
they pronounce it. What, then, is this “thriber,” assuming the word 
to have come down to us unchanged, or, at least, fairly well preserved ? 
I take it to be the English representative of an old Norse word, prar, 
a maid, which is foundin a great number of female names, such as 
Elfrida and Gertrude. We should, however, expect the form to be 
“thrida,” or “frida,” instead of “thriba.” But the habit of allitera- 
tion will easily explain how the letter 4 would take the place of @, 
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Whether this derivation be correct or not, it is clear, upon other 
grounds, that the three “ Thribers” or maids are the three Parce or 
Fates. In ancient stories these maids are represented as beings 
of enchanting beauty. I am not aware that they are anywhere 
described as being robed in white or green, but “white ladies” are 
known in English local names, if not in English folk-lore, and “ white 
ladies,” white-robed women, are frequent in German legend. In 
German folk-myths we hear of these white maidens carrying bunches 
of may-lilies in their hands, of white lilies plucked by them, of may- 
lilies offered to the goddess Ostara. If these “white ladies” are not 
the Fates they are nearly related to them, and it is not easy to 
separate the one from the other. We do not know by what names 
these radiant sisters, to whom the very gods were subject, were dis- 
tinguished amongst Englishmen, except that the foremost of the three 
was called Wyrd.' But the memory of the Fates is not even now 
forgotten in the very village in which this folk-hymn was written down. 
In Eckington, I am told, it is still the custom on New Year’s Eve for 
three unmarried girls to enter a room having two doors in it, and to 
set the table with knives, forks, and plates for three guests. There 
must always be three girls, neither more nor less. Having set the 
table in this manner they wait until twelve o’clock, exactly at which 
hour the spirits of their future husbands appear, coming in at one 
door and going out at the other. Now Burchard of Worms, who 
died in 1024, in a well-known passage speaks of the three sisters or 
Parce for whom the people of the house spread the table with three 
plates and three knives, exactly as the girls at Eckington do now.? 
Moreover, the oath “by the Meggins,” meaning “by the Fates,” or 
“by the Norns,” is still heard in the neighbourhood. 

Evidently the maid who was “ dressed in green” was the one who 
told of evil to come, of pain and death. It will have been noticed 
that there is a deep and mournful cadence in the music when her 
name is mentioned, and we may be sure that there was a reason for 
this. Saxo Grammaticus relates how King Fridlevus went to the 
temple of the gods to learn the destiny of his son. There he saw the 
“ nymphs” sitting on three seats. The first two foretold good things 
of the boy, but the third, who was the ill-natured ‘one (protervioris 
ingenii invidentiorisque studii femina), said that the boy would be 
addicted to the sin of avarice. She, perhaps, was robed in green. 


1 In Norse mythology the Norns dwelt by Urd’s well. Possibly the local name 
Wardsend (atte Werdesend) may mean Norn’s land. 

? See the original in Grimm’s Zeutonic Mythology, translated by Stallybrass, 
p» 1746. 
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It is well known that green is still regarded as the unlucky colour. A 
girl will not accept an emerald ring from her lover, and a Scotchman 
will have nothing green at his wedding, all kinds of green vegetables 
being rigorously excluded. The river Tees has its sprite, called Peg 
Powler, who has green tresses, and some streams in Lancashire are 
haunted by a being called Jenny Greenteeth. These sirens are said 
to lure men to destruction, or to devour them. Hence it appears 
that the Norn robed in green was the one who pronounced the evil 
decrees of fate. All three lived for “evermore,” and the words and 
music of this old hymn show that they were worshipped with affection 
and fear. 

English field names, or local names, appear to contain evidence 
of a widespread belief in the actual manifestation of the Fates to men. 
Thus, at Ashover, in Derbyshire, a steep and rugged piece of ground, 
at the top of which is a “ wishing stone,” is known as the Faybrick, 
“fay,” meaning fate, Norn; and “brick” — Old English dréche—a piece 
of rough, untilled land. It is said that if you stand upon the wishing 
stone and wish something three times your wish will come true. 
Maybrick has probably exactly the same meaning, “ may” being the 
maid, fay, or Norn. 

Some parts of the hymn are hard to explain, and others so corrupt 
that one cannot even hazard a guess. I think that the “gospel 
rhymers ” or ‘‘gospel makers” are not necessarily the four Evangelists. 
More probably the words refer to the spells and runes written and 
used by priests and magicians—spells which had power to kill and 
bring back the dead to life, to heal the sick, and allay the storm. The 
“seven golden stars in heaven” seem to be the Pleiades, the “golden 
hen and six chickens” of the Hungarian folk-tale. In Eckington 
children are still told that it is unlucky to point at the stars, and it is 
there said that God’s eye will be seen in the sky at the last day. 

It will have been noticed that the hymn is sung at night amid the 
drinking of ale. We must remember that in England, as elsewhere, 
witches are said to have held their feasts by night on the lonely heath 
or the bleak hill top. Thus an old book on witchcraft, which describes 
some of these nightly assemblies in the wilderness, tells us that “at their 
meeting they have usually wine or good beer, cakes, meat, or the like. 
They eat and drink really when they meet in their bodies, dance also 
and have music.”! This was written in 1664. The same book, in 
describing the witchcraft practised by Agnes Sympson, mentions “ her 
use of long scriptural prayers and rhymes, containing the main points 
of Christianity, so that she may seem to have been not so much a 


1 Glanvil’s Sadducismus Triumphatus, 1726, p. 297. 
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white witch asan holy woman.”! It would appear, therefore, that otit 
“Chant of Arcady” was an epitome of heathen belief, with some 
admixture of Christian ideas, originally sung by witches and their 
followers at their meetings by night. The fact of its existence in 
widely remote parts of England shows that the heathen creed was 
definite and well understood. 

In this same parish of Eckington another hymn or carol, not less 
interesting than the so-called “Chant of Arcady,” is sung by children 
at Christmas, the words and tune being as follows: 
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I asked them what they had got there, 
They had got there, they had got there, 
I asked them what they had got there 
At Christmas day in the morning. 








. Glanvil's Sadducismus Triumphatus, 1726, p. 398. 
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They said they had a Saviour there, 
A Saviour there, a Saviour there, 
They said they had a Saviour there 
At Christmas day in the morning. 


They washed his head in a golden bow], 
In a golden bowl, in a golden bowl, 
They washed his head in a golden bowl 
At Christmas day in the morning. 

They wiped his head with a diaper towel, 
With a diaper towel, with a diaper towel, 
They wiped his head with a diaper towel 
At Christmas day in the morning. 

They combed his hair with an ivory comb, 
With an ivory comb, with an ivory comb, 
They combed his hair with an ivory comb 
At Christmas day in the morning. 


And all the bells in heaven did ring, 
Heaven did ring, heaven did ring, 
To think that Christ was born a king 
At Christmas day in the morning. 


In the mysterious words of the previous hymn we have seen that 
‘six came on the board,” and “five by water,” and that Mr. Lang’s 
Cornish version of that hymn has the line “five are the ferrymen in 
the boat, and one of them a stranger.” I take this “ stranger” to be 
the “Saviour” mentioned in the carol about the three ships. If we 
examine the carol attentively we shall see that it is not a Christian 
hymn atall. The “Saviour” is not the child Jesus, but the boy 
Sceaf; and if we merely read “ stranger” instead of “ Saviour,” and 
“Sceaf” instead of “Christ,” we shall altogether eliminate that | 
Christian element which is foreign to the carol. I do not know 
whether the birth of the year is intended to be symbolised by the 
coming of a child across the sea, bringing plenty and goodwill to our 
shores. But Sceaf means “sheaf,” which is itself a symbol of plenty, 
whilst the mention of the golden bowl, the ivory comb, and the 
diaper towel would seem to show that the new year was heralded 
with rejoicing, and with deep reverence paid to the godlike child who 
brought prosperity. As for the legend about the boy Sceaf, the 
reader shall have the account of an eminent writer on Teutonic 
mythology : 

One day it came to pass that a ship was seen sailing near the coast of 
Scedeland, or Scani, and it approached the Jand without being propelled either 
by oars or sails. The ship came to the sea-beach, and there was seen lying in 


it a little boy, who was sleeping with his head on a sheaf of grain, surrounded by 
treasures and tools, by glaives and coats of mail, The boat itself was stately and 
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beautifully decorated. Who he was, and whence he came, nobody had any idea, 
but the little boy was received as if he had been a kinsman, and he received the 
most constant and tender care. As he came with a sbeaf of grain to their coun- 
try the people called him Scef, Sceaf. Scef grew up among this people, became 
their benefactor and king, and ruled most honourably for many years. He died 
far advanced in age. In accordance with his own directions, his body was borne 
down to the strand where he had Janded asa child. There, ina little harbour, lay 
the same boat in which he had come. Glittering from hoar-frost and ice, and 
eager to return to the sea, the boat was waiting to receive the dead king, and 
around him the grateful and sorrowing people laid no fewer treasures than those 
with which Scef had come. And when all was finished the boat went out upon 
the sea, and no one knows where it landed.! 


This beautiful allegory seems to describe the birth and death of 
the year. At Christmas children in Eckington carry a doll in a 
box, and go round from house to house singing : 

We’ve been awhile a wandering 

All through the fields so green ; 

And now we come a wesselling, 

So plainly to be seen. 

O my jolly wessel, 

O my jolly wessel, 

Love and joy come to you 

And to our wessel too. 

Pray God bless you, 

Pray God bless you, 

Pray God send you 

A happy new year. 
In other parts of England we hear of the “ vessel cup,” or “ bessel 
cup.” In my opinion this is not the wassail bowl at all, though the 
word is commonly interpreted in that way. It is the vessel, or re- 
presentation of the ship, in which an image of the boy Sceaf was 
carried. It is rather strange that the doll in the box should not be 
carried round when the carol of the three ships is sung ; but pro- 
bably that carol was once accompanied by the figure of a ship and 
child, and a little play representing the washing of the child’s head 
in the bowl, and the combing and wiping of his hair. A custom 
known as “ washing baby’s head” still exists in the district. When 
a child is born it is usual for the father to “wash its head ” by call- 
ing in his neighbours to assist him in a drinking carousal. It is not 
easy to understand why there should be three ships, and the line 


I saw a ship come sailing by 
would do as well as the words now used. The legend of the boy 
Sceaf was known to Matthew of Westminster, who explains that 
personal name as manipulus frumenti. It is still the custom in 
1 Rydberg’s 7eutonic Mythology, translated by Anderson, 1889, p. 87. 
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Derbyshire to partake of “ frumity,” z.e. wheat boiled in milk, on the 
morning of Christmas day. On that morning, years ago, I am told 
that a Derbyshire farmer used to give a sheaf of wheat, or a sheaf of 
oats, to each of his horses and oxen. It would seem, then, that 
animals were believed to share in the common rejoicing. In Ecking- 
ton it is said, at this very day, that if you enter a cowhouse at the 
hour of midnight you will see the cows kneeling down in prayer to 
God. 

In some parts of England the memory of heathen beliefs and 
practices is yet fresh and green. It needs a delicate hand to gather 
these tender blossoms in, for they are apt to elude the grasp of 
clumsy fingers. But just as the field-name, if we would under- 
stand it rightly, is often eloquent of ancient myths, so the existing 
folk-lore and legends of English villages are full of the spirit of that 
non-Christian religion which was dear to our English forefathers in 
the morning of their history. 

SIDNEY 0. ADDY. 
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IN A SCOTCH “SMIDDY.” 


HERE were three smiddies and six blacksmiths in the parish 
of Carglen. This was but a small, some thought a ludicrously 
inadequate number, when it was remembered that the area of the 
parish was nine miles in length by seven in breadth, and its surface 
dotted by a long succession of cottars’ cots, cosy crofts, and extensive 
farmsteads. Still, these six stalwart wielders of the hammer, toiling, 
sweating, and struggling in front of the furnace through sultry summer 
days and cold, dark, wintry evenings, ministered, on the whole 
effectively to the wants of the rural population, in the matters of 
ploughs, harrows, picks, spades, pitchforks, scythes, shoeing of horses, 
and all the miscellaneous odds and ends in iron and steel manufacture 
required by the farmer, the peasant, the carter, and the hedger and 
ditcher. 

I know not what it may have been in other neighbourhoods in 
the north of Scotland, but I do know that in our own parish of 
Carglen the blacksmith, young or old, was a noted personage. He 
had more robust physical strength than any one else; he was a 
harder worker ; he was a sort of walking dictionary for the use of, 
and a father confessor to, the men and lads of an extensive district ; 
he was well-to-do ; he had the ear of the country lasses, if a single 
man; and, if married, was a douce, sober, “lang-headit chiel” ; 
in short, he belonged to the very first grade of experience, wisdom, 
and tried respectability in Carglen. The local tailor, the “ souter,” 
or shoemaker, the joiner, were, each and all, creatures of inferior 
rank, mere sapless lumber, so to speak, in comparison with the life 
and vigour of the sturdier parishioner. ‘ Prick-the-louse ”—that is, 
in other language, the tailor—was indeed the lankiest, leanest, most 
woe-begone, least reputable member in the whole body of the tiny 
Carglen democracy. 

The two minor smiddies, though very characteristic and worthy 
of ample description in their degree, shall not now be delineated in 
extended detail. Suffice it to say that one was a plain, substantial, 
smoke-begrimed, roadside Highland shanty, adorned with a roof 
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decked by gaudy red tiles, and surrounded by the smith’s dwelling, 
a byre, a stable, and other outhouses of uncouth architecture ; the 
second, a place of very different feature, inasmuch as it bore every 
appearance of having been hewn from the solid rock at the top of a 
declivity known in Carglen as the Girdler’s Craig. For what reason 
that steep precipice came to be described by this name was, I recol- 
lect, a kind of puzzle to me in early days, but I never succeeded in 
solving the mystery, either from inner consciousness or by en- 
lightenment from the lore of local antiquaries ; but, in any case, 
Jamieson’s smiddy—it cannot always have been Jamieson’s, but to 
designate it by any other phrase would seem like transforming the 
cave-shop of the blacksmith into an unknown den—was part and 
parcel, if one may so say, of the real treasures of Carglen. Above it, 
on the rock, stood the attendant tenements—conspicuous objects ; 
but the smiddy itself, a veritable smoke-hole in summer, has been 
known, on occasions more than one, to be utterly engulfed in mid- 
winter in the folds of a huge snow-wreath. 

The smiddy, however, of which I desire to speak in this paper, 
was placed in different surroundings, certainly of more picturesque, 
if less romantic, setting. It was ‘he smiddy par excellence in our 
little world of Carglen, just as the main public school, albeit there 
were three others, was always spoken of parochially as the school. 
The smiddy, the smith’s house, the trim front fruit-garden, the barn, 
the byre, the stable, and, above all, the high, white, round dove-cot 
in the rear of the court-yard, together made a picture the outlines of 
which, once seen and accurately marked, could scarcely ever be 
forgotten. I have used the word court-yard ; would that this were 
sufficiently indicative of the actual nature of that central square ! 
Alas! it is not. What would a Mighland farmstead of the olden 
time have been without its midden before the kitchen door? What 
is a Scotch steading even now without the glorious dunghill in the 
middle of the cluster of farm buildings? Amos Gibb’s croft was no 
exception to this characteristic general feature. Right in front of 
the superbly shining dove-cot, under the very eyes of the sleekly 
plump pigeons, rose the eternal dungheap, like a rotting flower- 
shrub in a fertile garden. ‘There is a cesspool, too, at the nearest 
corner, of which beware, as you steer for the smiddy door on a dark 
misty night. Around the blacksmith’s dwelling were his half-dozen 
patches of cultivated soil, and beyond these an extensive strip of 
heathy moor, terminating in an abrupt descent to a birchen dell, 


where 
The wild rose, eglantine, and broom 
Wasted argund their rich perfume— 
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where birds sang sweet, lovers met on the Sunday, and Carglen 
burn piped to irresponsive ears an unceasing song, as it rushed by 
alders, danced through narrow fissures, dallied with innumerable 
tree-roots, and rumbled amid a hundred flinty rocks. Gibb’s smiddy, 
or Tap-the-neuk, as it was indifferently known, was situated by the 
side of the main or toll road, at a spot where the scenery was 
unexpectedly charming ; a sort of little oasis in the midst of the 
sombre pastures, treeless slopes, and barren moorland of cold Car- 
glen. Crossing the road, you passed into a little wood, full of oak, 
ash, and silvery birch trees, covering banks, crags, holms, and shady 
nooks, gently sloping to the Carglen burn, which here bickers through 
dark caverns inaccessible to human foot, save at distant intervals, 
and these only at spaces overlooking black swirling pools of exces- 
sive depth, from the bubbling eddies of one of which I, poor youngster! 
was snatched in early days, almost at the last gasp, by the strong 
arm of a country ploughman. Heaven only knows whether it was 
the tug of an over-big trout or salmon from the river S , or simply 
a sunken tree-root in which the fish-hook had got entangled, that 
caused this disaster ; but, in either case, my foot slipped, and down 
I fell in the black waters of the Hag’s Pot. In subsequent expedi- 
tions this particular pool saw me no more, nor have I looked upon 
it to this day. I have always meant to fish there again, and still 
mean to do so; the black pot has a peculiar fascination, but some- 
how I have ever managed to shun it. Even when, a few years ago, I 
was last within sound of its dreamy swirl, and on the greensward, 
where I had first read the “ Songs” of Burns, once more turned over 
the pages of the national poet, I left without looking on it, under 
protection of a hypocritical mental excuse that time had passed too 
rapidly and I was due elsewhere. Since the railway cuttings were 
opened through Tap-the-neuk den, it has come to be spoken of as 
the Gulley, but even the smoky engine has failed to rob the place 
of its surpassing charm, and scarcely a train passes in the summer 
season without showing from its carriage windows many faces of 
strange passengers, whose attention has been riveted by the pic- 
turesque gorge. 

On this charming Highland spot the smiddy looked down. The 
smiddy itself was a plain square building, with two windows at the 
back, graced with somewhat shattered small squares of glass, and 
with a single door in front. There were two furnaces, one at either 
end of the room. ‘The floor was earthen, and sadly uneven, save in 
the centre, where there was a paved square upon which the horses 
stood in the process of shoeing, or “shoddin’,” as it was always 
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denominated in those parts. The contents of the smiddy were of the 
most miscellaneous description. In addition to the usual instru- 
ments required in the blacksmith’s art, such as bellows, stithy 
(“ studdy,” as they called it), vice, lathe, hammers, shovels, pincers, 
tongs, &c., the rafters and the sides of the gaunt square building 
were covered with bars of iron and steel fresh from the foundry of 
the country town, in intricate conjunction with the accumulated 
rubbish of two generations of Carglen peasants. There were twisted 
old horse shoes, broken sickles, and scythes of curious antiquated 
type, disused pitchforks, bits of saddle chain, coils of rusty fence- 
wire, innumerable old spades, or fractions of them, a heap of out- 
worn rings from rotten cart-wheels, socks, coulters, and other portions 
of disused ploughs, in ample abundance ; in short, a veritable o//a 
podrida, if one may so say; a mixture as curious in its way as that of 
the immortal Captain Grose, who 

Had a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets, 

Rusty airn caps, an’ ginglin’ jackets, 

Wad hold the Lowdiens three in tackets 

A towmont guid ; 


An’ parritch pats an’ auld saut-backets 
Afore the flood. 


Outside the smiddy, just by the door—take care, once more, if 
you go there of a mirk winter evening, in case you split your shins 
against them—stood one or two gaudily painted new iron ploughs 
for sale, and, perchance, one or two more sent by their owners to 
await repairs. It may be asked by what means this curious stock 
of ancient lumber came to be piled up in the smiddy, occupying, 
as it did, even to the unpractised eye, an amount of space altogether 
disproportioned to the exigencies of the rural blacksmith’s shop. 
The explanation, like most explanations in far higher and more im- 
portant matters, is very simple. It was the custom of the good 
farmer, or struggling cottar, whenever any agricultural implement, 
such as a pick or a spade, a hoe or a harrow, was out of order, to 
take it to the smith’s, to see if it could be repaired. If he could 
mend it, good and well ; if not, what on earth was the use of taking 
it home again, burdening either the human shoulder or the back of 
a horse? So it came to be left in the custody of the blacksmith. 
**Tt’s ower far gaen,” Amos might declare. “Na noo, ye dinna say 
sae,” would be the reply. ‘“ Fac as death,” solemnly adds he of the 
hammer. “ Mak’ usa new ane,” would the customer jauntily respond, 
as he pitched the dilapidated implement into a heap of neighbourly 
rubbish. 
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Amos Gibb was a busy man, on his croft, in the late summer and 
early and mid-autumn. He, too, was a bit of a farmer in his way, 
and neither threat nor temptation would move him from the mowing 
of his clover patch, or the ingathering of his scanty oatmeal harvest. 
He was a pious man, and a ruling elder to boot in the Free Kirk, 
and, as such, was known all over Carglen as a shining light of the 
first brilliance. Strong language was therefore as foreign to him as 
strong drink in excess ; judge, accordingly, of the state of perturba- 
tion into which the worthy Cargleners were thrown when it was 
rumoured throughout the parish that something like the following 
conversation had passed between George M‘Queben and Elder 
Amos Gibb: 

George (who had a big job on hand in delving fuel from the 
peaty bog): “ It’s a braw day, smith ; come awa’ in and gae a mend 
to this spaad. I’m fairly at a loss withoot it.” 

Amos (sweeping the scythe in the lush clover): ‘Na noo, ye 
dinna say sae, George ; i¢ ts really a guid day.” 

George: “True as God made me, smith, I canna’ get alang 
withoot it.” 

Amos: “Troth an’ its gae like.” 

But still the scythe went swish, swish, in the precious green cloves. 

George: “ Ye'll be comin’ awa’ in, then, Maister Gibb.” 

Amos: “Eh, fat for, man?” 

George: “ As sure as auld Nick, noo, smith, are ye na pro- 
vokin’?” 

Amos; “ Be quiet, George ; ye ken it’s said in the guid Book, 
‘ Evil communications corrupt good mainers.’ ” 

George : “ Mayners! little care I for mayners ; they’re for chiels 
aboon me ; mend my sfaad, say I.” 

And George laid his horny hand on the blacksmith’s muscular 
shoulder. Swish—chirr! went the scythe, abruptly coming to a 
standstill in the middle of the “bout.” ‘* George,” said Amos, look- 
ing him straight in the face with a penetration like that wherewith the 
Ancient Mariner held the wedding guest ; ‘‘ George,” said he again, 
“ye mind the text last Sunday, ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’” 

“Weel, weel,” said the peat-digger, “what in all the warl’ has 
that tae dae wi’ the mendin’ o’ my spfaad?” 

“Deed, a muckle bit,” quoth the smith; “for see ye here, 
‘ There’s a time,’ saith the Scripture, ‘ for cuttin’ my girss [grass], an’ 
there’s a time for replenishin’ your spade.’” 

George; “ Jest the vera thing I was sayin’,” 
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* Na, na, jest the preceese opposite,” was the laconic rejoinder ; 
and swish, swish, once more went the scythe. 

George fairly lost all patience. ‘“ Ye donnart auld deevil, that I 
shud say sae—wunna ye dae the needfu’?” said he. 

“ Swear not at all,” cried the smith ; and still swish, swish, went 
the keen-edged scythe. 

George stood on the juicy new-mown sward, boiling with indig- 
nation, yet scarcely knowing what to say or do. Poor McQueben, 
drunken, ne’er-do-weel as he was, had little notion of a correct theo- 
logy ; but, all the same, some rude ideas were floating in his confused 
brain. At length these gathered shape, and said he, “ Amos, I’ve 
heard tell that Ane aboon has said, ‘ inasmuch as ye have done it to 
the least, ye’ve done it to me’ ; and ‘the wicked shall be turnit into 
hell.’ Eh, man, it’s a glum ootlook for some. ‘Depairt from me’ 
was the text nae lang syne.” 

This was too much even for the sedate elder. Swish went the 
scythe no longer ; erect stood Amos Gibb leaning slightly on his 
scythe. ‘Dam’ ye, George McQueben,” said he, “ye’re the 
deevil’s ain son. Gang to the ither smiddy.” 

Without a moment’s delay George trudged from the clover-patch, 
spade on shoulder, and made for the high road ; nor did he stop till 
he reached smiddy number two in Carglen, where he found smith 
number two, and had his wants instantly attended to. He did not 
fail, however, to tell his story, garnished, it must be confessed, with 
much additional strength of language. This was the only time upon 
which Amos Gibb was known to have forgotten himself, and used 
words very unbecoming a sedate man and ruling elder of the Free 
Kirk. All in Carglen were alike surprised and shocked ; the profane 
professed to see in the occurrence a convincing proof of the fact 
that “ We're a’ tarred wi’ ae stick”; the professors, good, honest folk, 
gave a more charitable explanation of the lamentable outburst of 
temper. It was Jeems Newton who was the cause of the circulation 
of this less satirical version. Jeems was a mountain shepherd, 
dwelling in a solitary turf hut within a sheltered cleft of cold Ben 
Ulen, and it was pretty generally known in Carglen that somewhere 
in the vicinity of his little cot there was an underground illicit still, 
which supplied the worthy peasants with many “ draps o’ the critur” 
of the daintiest flavour. Ill news travels fast and travels far, and it 
was not long, therefore, before tidings of the smith’s downfall were 
carried to the hearthstone on the hillside. Jeems was greatly per- 
turbed in spirit; tumbled up and down in his own mind, as John 
Bunyan quaintly phrases it ; but at length he unburdened himself. 
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“ Deil be in me—wha’ would hae thocht it?—haith that’s jest it ; eh! 
mon, its a real awfu’ owerturn for Amos Gibb.” 

“ Ay, deed is it,” chimed in his visitor. 

“ An’ there’s mair to blame than him,” continued the shepherd ; 
‘the deil’s aboot, say I; look to yersels.” 

“Ye hayna SEEN him again, Jeems, hae ye?” whimpered the 
superstitious Carglener. 

“ Na, its nae Aim, it’s the whisky.” 

“ The whisky, Jeems ! what mean ye?” 

‘Ow, mon, its vera seemple,” quoth the shepherd; “ see here. 
Ye'll maybe hae a kind o’ glint that I supply Amos frae time to time 
wi’ a gallon or sae o’ the dew. That’s neither here nor there; but 
nae to deceeve ye, I’m free tae tell that short syne I sent Maister 
Gibb twa brown jars o’ a stronger drap than I had iver done afore ; 
an’ may the auld carle get me, if it hasna brought aboot puir Amos’s 


doonfa’.” 

“ Weel, an’ there noo!” half whistled the man from the farm. 

So that the short and the long of the story is this: All Carglen 
was very speedily divided into two camps, cleft by a parting line as 
distinct as that which separates Protestant from Catholic, Whig from 
Tory, Home Ruler from Unionist, pre-Millennialist from post-Millenni- 
alist, and soon and on. Here, a large and voluble throng swore that 
“ Amos Gibb was fund oot at last; he wus jest as bad as ony 0’ us— 
only warse.” ‘There, a large number—and they, strange to tell, the 
sober sort—gave it as their opinion “ that it wus nae Amos Gibb at 
a’ that was at fault, but jest that ower het drap o’ whisky.” But, 
oddest of all, one man was strangely silent, and he the fons et origo 
of the whole problem. George McQueben had nothing but good to 
say of the smith! The reason of this transformation was somewhat 
hidden, but I believe it may be accounted for in this way. Amos 
had found means of propitiating the outraged peat-digger. Aspade 
of finished workmanship was put into the hands of the hard drinker 
of usquebaugh, and rumour in my time had it, that whatever little 
jobs were done thereafter for George in the smiddy of Tap-the-neuk, 
no accounts were ever known to be rendered at the close of the 
half-year. 

But, as yet, we have scarcely seen the inside of the smiddy. It 
was a cosy place in winter, especially when the snow, driven by the 
fury of the nor’-eastern blast, had swept over the shoulder of Ben 
Ulen, to fall in wide-covering and scattered drift on the heathy 
moors, the sloping fields, the level meadows, and desolate giens of 
the hi hland parish. A weary struggle was it for the ploughman in 
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the fields upon such bleak, chill, winter days; but, with the fall of 
early evening, a genial respite supervened to his spell of dismal toil. 
When his supper, taken somewhere between 5.30 and 6.30, had 
been duly despatched, he shouldered his “sock” and his “cou’ter,” 
and set forth, amid the thickly falling snow, for the smiddy of 
Tap-the-neuk. Many of the country fellows, moreover, who had 
no personal business to transact with the blacksmith, found them- 
selves attracted by the force of association, confirmed habit, and 
pleasure of genial gossip, to the same rendezvous ; so that by seven 
o'clock, or thereabouts, the grimy room was fairly packed with men 
and youths from every part of the lower end of Carglen parish. 
Some were squatting on the floor, others sat on the rough benches ; 
some leant on the edge of the water-tubs, and yet others manfully 
stood in the middle of the earthen floor, smoking theircutty pipes, and 
resting now upon one leg and anon upon the other. Many a happy 
winter’s evening have I spent in that rude and sooty shelter, and, 
indeed, so frequent were my visits, that by a sort of prescriptive 
right I invariably claimed as my coign of vantage the cosiest—albeit 
the dirtiest—corner in the ruling elder’s smithy. This was the heap 
of burnt cinders on the furnace bench, close by the great fire 
blazing under the nose of the huge dusty bellows. It was a place 
where the hot sparks fell fast and thick ; but, somehow, one did not 
mind these, so familiar had they become upon intimate acquaintance. 
School was a dreary place at the best ; preparing Greek and Latin 
lessons was a weary grind ; but when the hour arrived to don an old 
suit and race to Tap-the-neuk, all such things were forgotten in the 
inspiriting excitement. Oh! for the pen of a Walter Scott, or, on a 
lower scale, of a Robert Louis Stevenson—or even of a J. M. Barrie 
—to describe these nights, so full of fun, frolic, gossip, and healthy 
human bucolic wisdom. One remembers them with a haunting 
feeling that more was to be learned there than from all the books of 
all the sages. ‘ 

We will travel back in imagination to one of these glorious 
nights. It is an evening in mid-winter, and the snow lies deep on 
all the lowland fields. A nipping wind drives in blinding swirls the 
powdery snow, as we trudge to the smiddy, whose ruddy light 
shines welcome and cosy through the broken window-panes, the 
chinks of which are, in these cold times, plentifully stuffed with bits 
of brown paper and old rag. Pity the poor shepherd on the lone 
hill-side in such a night, say we, as ever and again the blast sweeps 
past with teeth keener and chill more snell. There is a wildly 
dancing moon in the northern sky, whose scant beams occasionally 
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light up the path, so that we are able to steer clear of yawning 
Scylla as we make for the smiddy door. Safe within, we are in 
another world. Like Dante emerging with joy from the gloomy 
shades to look once more on the sweet earth and the beautiful light 
of heaven, we feel a pleasure, of different kind, but equal degree, 
in the welcome heat and foretaste of social pleasure, which drive 
away all memory of the howling night wind. 

We mount to the old seat on that cinder-heap and survey the 
company. Smith Amos Gibb at this end of the room, and smith 
Amos Gibb’s assistant at the opposite, are hard at work. Now 
is the busiest part of the twenty-four hours for them. Clink, 
clink of hammers, an everlasting clink seems to be going on. There 
are perhaps a score of persons in the smiddy, and for a time con- 
versation is kept up by the country fellows in scattered groups. An 
occasional guffaw from stentorian lungs partly renders inaudible the 
interchange of soul which is going on in the little group nearest to 
us, just there by the well-worn turning-lathe. Yet, on the whole, 
we gather the drift of the dialogue. The speakers are Tam o’ the 
Croft, Andrew frae Claypots, Sandy o’ the Tanzie, and little Pat frae 
the Mill. 

“Tt’s trying weather for the horse,” cries he of the Claypots. 

“ Ay, an’ ye may say it,” declares the man from the Croft. 

“It’s nippin’ tae the han’s,” murmurs the lad of the Mill. 

“Deed an’ ye’r richt,” adds the fourth in this quartette ; “ but 
hae ye heard the news ?” 

Tam and Pat give a knowing wink the one to the other, as much 
as to say, “ We could an’ if we would ;” but Andrew, slightly more 
ingenuous, hazards the assertion, “It’s maist like I have ; but tell yer 
tale, man.” 

Then declares Sandy in a sepulchral voice—gazing on the dingy 
roof and the curling smoke amid the rafters, at the same time 
mechanically shaking the ashes from his coal-black pipe—“ Kirsty’s 
gone.” 

* Dead !” cry they all. 

“ Ow na, nae deid, but only lost,” responds Sandy with a mighty 
expectoration. 

“Lost on the muirs !” exclaims little Pat with a wild shriek, just 
as a huge spark, struck by the fore-hammer, leaps into his left eye. 

Sandy refills his pipe, lights it with a red-hot iron, remounts the 
lathe, takes three whiffs at the cutty, and says he, “ Na.” 

A few moments’ silence, and then Andrew interposes with “ Ye 
darena say it’s the sojer.” 
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“ What, Loup-the-Dyke, o’ the Cameron Hielanders! Nay, noo 
yer aff the gleg again, man. The lassie never care’t a prin for 
him. She’s tramped wi’ Donal Beg the revival preycher, fac as 
death.” 

“Whew!” sounds through the smiddy from Pat o’ the Mill ; 
“this comes’ prayin’ an’ preachin’. ‘To steal honest men’s dochters, 
an’ the light o’ their father’s hoose. Past redemption an’ doon the 
tither side for some, I’m thinkin’.” 

“Ne’er fash yer thumb,” interposes the philosophical and 
phlegmatic Sandy ; “they were merryit by the U.P. Kirk minister 
in Boriff on Friday last.” 

“ Haith, an’ that maks an unco difference,” says Tam o’ the Croft; 
“but cherity becomes us a’, I think, an’ may Guid A’mighty pity the 
lassie’s ears, for her joe has a lang tongue. Ye may a’ hae itas ye like, 
but I’se maintain that a hetter chield I never met than that birkie. 
Lord, how he roar’t oot the text, ‘Blessit are the peacemakers, for 
theirs is the kingdom o’ God.’ True as the mune’s in the lift, it 
frichtent the vera kye ayont the hallan.” 

“Wae’s me, freens, but the warst’s nae tell’t yet,” groans, rather 
than speaks, Sandy, the narrator of this strange love tale. 

“Weel !” “ Ay, ay!” “Na!” are the varied exclamations of the 
listeners. 

“Tt’s a queer set-to, sirs, but the up an’ the lang o’t is this: 
Kirsty’s faither’s in bed, an’ the doctor’s sent for.” 

“ Deil tak’ him!” cries Tam, with a heavy thump on an uneven 
portion of the lathe. 

“Nae the auld man, ye mean?” smoothly inquires Andrew frae 
Claypots. 

“Dae ye na tak’ me, men?” roars the now bellicose Sandy ; “ it 
isna the feyther I’m thinkin’ aboot;” and thereupon he gives a hitch 
which makes the wooden stand creak in all its ancient timbers, and 
somehow causes him to lose his balance and, falling head foremost, 
measure his full length upon the floor. 

“ Bravo, Tanzie! ” interject we, as the muscular giant arises, shakes 
his moleskin-covered body, and resumes his position on the turning- 
lathe. “It’s the doctor loon I was speakin’ o’, freens,” solemnly 
testifies he. 

“ Dr. Shanksbane !” murmurs our friend Tam. 

“ Richt ye are there, Tam. That’s the man. He may be a vera 
guid doctor, but he killit my auld mither, an’ she no seventy-twa.” 
And again he thumps the lathe with his horny fist, emphasising the 
action with a loud oath. 
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“Swear not at all,” cries smith Amos Gibb, in his well-known 
phrase, pausing in the midst of his toil and pointing with a red-hot 
bar of iron to a legend written in rough and partially-illegible cha- 
racters on a large board suspended by a couple of tiny chains from 
the roof of the smiddy. The inscription originally must have been 
“ Swear not at all, but let your yea be yea, and your nay nay, saith 
the Lord,” but it now reads “ Sw—ar not at all, but let your yea be 
—— and your nay na— saith Ss 

“ Ay, ay, smith, I understan’ ye weel; remember George 
McQueben, ye would say,” quietly declares Sandy, with a nod which 
is meant for the general assembly and produces a faint sound of 
applause from us all. 

“Na, Sandy, it means ‘Soil not yer mouth wi’ foul words, in 
case yer teeth are dang doon yer throat,’” responds the blacksmith, 
fairly turning the tables upon our stalwart ploughman, whose jaw had 
been broken at a market fair, his nose bruised, and certain of his 
teeth knocked out by an irate gamekeeper of athletic powers, whose 
wrath had been provoked not so much by Sandy’s poaching on 
my Lord’s estate as by the furious onslaught of his tongue. 

“Clean speech in this smiddy, say I,” adds the smith, as he 
again manipulates the iron on the stithy. Dead silence ensues for 
a time; and then the smith calls, “Gie’s a stroke at the fore- 
hammer, friend Sandy.” Sandy, thus honoured above all present, 
strides into the middle of the floor, seizes the heavy instrument and 
smites with all his strength. “Sandy, there’s hope for ye yet,” says 
Amos. “A man that can strike like that ’s nae met wi’ every day.” 
Sandy’s favours are now complete, for praise from the redoubtable 
smith is like that from Sir Hubert Stanley, which is praise indeed. 

Meanwhile another voice is heard in the throng. It is that of Jock 
Watt, from the knowhead farm of Cauldwells. In bygone days Jock had 
been a fell chiel among the queans, a sort of Carglen Don Juan; 
but, under the influence of a reforming impulse, he had taken to him- 
self in grim earnest the sentiment of the sweet old Scotch chant— 





We'll gang nae mair a-rovin’, 
A-rovin’ in the night ; 

We'll gang nae mair a-rovin’, 
When the moon shines bright. 


In other words, Jock had gone over to the Free Kirk, the centre, I 
must confess, of the only strong and aggressive Christianity that was 
to be found in clay-cold Carglen. And here it may be well to put 
on record, in case a certain bias may be suspected, that I, the 
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recorder of such veritable history as is herein contained, was not 
numbered with the good people of that powerful and earnest sect, 
but, on the contrary, trudged every Sunday, as the American 
would say, in rain or shine, to the venerable parish church, intent 
upon hearing the Word, first from the veteran lips of time-honoured 
Reverend Elijah Cargill, and then, in more degenerate days, from 
the glib tongue of the sleek-haired Reverend Alexos Grant. 

Jock Watt is not a revivalist, but he is a stubborn pillar of bucolic 
Free Kirk orthodoxy. His soul is greatly troubled this evening— 
“gae near burstin’,” as he himself might assert ; and it is his voice 
we hear, loud as the neighing of his own fore-horse : 

“Smith Amos Gibb, what’s your opinion o’ effectual callin’? ” 

“ Fore-hammer again, Sandy,” bellows the blacksmith, as he 
snaps a horse’s shoe, white hot on one side, from the fire, and casts 
it on the stithy with a fierce stroke, causing a radiation in the 
immediate neighbourhood of many a blinding irony spark. Whack! 
whack! whack! sounds through the sooty smiddy, till we of the 
younger and less-informed generation begin to think that this is the 
ruling elder’s evasive answer to the query as to effectual calling. It 
appears, however, that, in our simplicity, we are wrong. By-and-by 
the brawny arm of the smith begins to relax in its efforts ; and when, 
through slow degrees, he at length ceases to hammer the cooling 
iron, we hear him saying: “In answer tae yer question, Jock Watt, 
I'll tell ye a wee bit o’ my ain expeerince.” Back goes a side of the 
horseshoe into the blazing furnace ; loud roar the bellows once more 
under the impulse of the blacksmith’s arm, until, in the space of one 
or two minutes, during which three or four of the company whose 
business is over, and before whose minds a long journey in the snow 
unfolds itself, quietly leave the smiddy with a jerky nod of the head, 
in lieu of the more common loud “ guid-nicht,” Amos Gibb turns 
round and begins his narrative : 

“Tt may be known to maist here that when I was a laddie I did 
a little bit at the fishin’ in the Firth doon by the port o’ Inver- 
gavin, workin’ in ane o’ my feyther’s boats; but some o’ ye may no be 
awaar that ae nicht, in a wild wind and onding o’ rain, I nearly lost 
my life in the skerries off Dunscrag head. The yawl struck a rock 
and three o’ us were pitched head forrit into the yelpin’ waves. Ane 
was lost ; it was lang Will Bagster, o’ the Fish Wynd ; but the twa 
ithers, in the mercifu’ providence o’ Heaven, were washit ashore. 
My feyther was an auld sea-dog, and he was ne’er a prin the warse, 
but I was sair hackit aboot the head, and the cauld got in my bluid, 
and I lay in bed for fower weeks wi’ the influenza; an’ dae ye know, 
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chiels, I thocht an’ I thochtan’I thocht, an’ I could na’ keep frae thinkin’ 
o’ thae gruesome twa three minutes in the cauld waveso’ the Firth. 
Ye'll tak me, freens, whaun I tell ye, that in that kittle strait I was con- 
scious 0’ my hail life passin’ afore me, and aye a feelin’ was in my 
mind, ‘ Amos Gibb, ye’re nae fit for the guid place.’ I feel the cauld 
at my hert till this vera day. Weel, as I lay in my bed, the same 
thing haunted me: ‘Amos Gibb, ye’re nae the man for the guid place; 
an’ if ye had gaen that nicht wi’ your head to the mud, whare would 
ye hae been?’ It was a fell time wi’ me, I tell ye, an’ I fairly shook 
as I lay in my bed. My feyther the fisherman had sax books—nae 
mair—but haith, 1 declare that few amang his mates had sae many. 
There was a family Bible, a common Bible, and a Testament ; and 
then there was three other volumes which the guidman aye spak o’ as 
‘the ithers.’ ‘Put it aside the Bibles an’ the ithers,’ he would say if 
anything had to be placed near the books. These ‘ithers’ consistit 0’ 
a play-book, designited ‘The Gentle Shepherd,’ or some sich name, 
the ‘Scots Worthies,’ and a powerfu’ treatise by John Bungan, callit’ 
‘Grace aboondin’ tae the Chief o’ Sinners.’ Weel, ae cauld efternoon 
—it was the bleak time o’ March, the air was clear and sharp, and, as 
I lay upo’ my back in bed, there cam on a sudden a sweet glint o’ sun- 
shine through the back window and glanced upon my hand an’ the 
white sheet. ‘Sae bright withoot an’ sae dark within,’ thocht I to 
myself. ‘Then the sunshine glintit on the fadit letters o’ the ‘Grace 
Aboondin’,’ an’ thinks I to mysel’, ‘1I’ll hae a look at that’; an’ up I gat, 
fetchit the buik, an’ back I lay in my bed an’ read. What I did read 
in that true history o’ a wild sinner and a worthy saint I’ll nae say, 
but what I will testifi is, that niver since that day hae I been in ony 
doot in my ain mind as to effectual callin’. Wad ye like to read the 
buikie, Jock? if sae, it’s at yer service this nicht. ” 

Jock, who had evidently desired to draw the smith into a high 
and dry theological argument on the basis of the “ Shorter Carriches” 
(#.e. “Shorter Catechism ”), does not quite relish this way of disposing 
of the problem, and yet, seeing no direct outlet from the dilemma, 
rejoins, somewhat demurely, “ Ou, I, Maister Gibb, I’ll nae question 
it’s a guid story, an’ I wud like to read it.’ 

“ That ’ll be the same Bungan that wrote the ‘ Pilgrim’s Prohgris,’ 
interjects half-witted Daniel Geddes, from the Mains of Cairntil. 
*T’ve been followin’ that queer peelgrim for three month gane by, 
but deil be in me if I’ve got him farder yet than thae hills o’ diffee- 
culty ; but I’m determinit e’er the short nichts set in to bring him 
clean through it a’ to the shinin’ shore an’ the black river, whilk is 
the last end o’ ’im, I’m tauld.” 
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Just at this moment a sharp knock is heard upon the smiddy 
door, which has recently been closed to keep out the bitter cold wind 
that still howls with fierce fury around the otherwise cosy shelter—and 
safely thus closed, inasmuch as no other customer or visitor is ex- 
pected after such a late hour in the evening. But the expectation 
proves to be for once false, and so this thud resounds upon the upper 
portion of the smiddy door (it is cut evenly into two parts) ; and, on 
the fastenings being removed, there rushes into the midst of the 
throng a person who is well known in Carglen. It is Francie Kemp— 
the “ politeeshun,” as he is generally characterised by the rural folks, 
to distinguish him from another Francie Kemp who follows the 
beggarly profession of mole-catcher—a man who is the centre of 
light and leading in all matters of public concern, amongst the local 
ploughmen and other country people. His soul is big with eventful 
news, and as he shakes his sides, and kicks his toes in order to clear 
his boots of their snow-accumulations, he struggles hard to repress 
his emotions, but without much success, for he abruptly gasps, 
“ Willie’s dune it!” “Dune what?” cries one; and ‘‘ What Willie?” 
humbly inquires another. “What Willie? says he!” screams 
Francie, giving a final kick with the point of his boot, and turning at 
the same time upon this interrogator a look of infinite contempt, as 
if to say, “Could there be but one Willie?” Half a dozen other 
astonished faces blaze their fury in the same direction, the good 
people manifestly being aghast at the mere thought that any one but 
the “ people’s William” should be spoken of in Carglen as “ Willie.” 
There is Willie Angus and Willie Jack and Willie Ennie, it is true, 
but only one “Willie.” Meanwhile the blacksmith at one end, and 
the blacksmith’s man at the other end of the smiddy, pause in the 
midst of their work to listen. Even we, on the cinder-heap, feel our 
hearts beat quicker, and we await with anxiety the announcement as 
to ‘ Willie’s” latest doing. 

* Ay, sirs, he’s dune it,” says Francie in a melancholy key ; 
“perliment’s dissolvit, or, as ye may say, killit, an’ a’ the langleggit 
meimbers are returnit clean back to them that sent them to Lunnon, 
An’ richt glad I am that it is sae,” he adds in a livelier tone. 

“Glad ! an’ what for?” says Amos Gibb. 

“ Weel, ye see, first and foremost, for the guid o’ the hail kintra, 
but mair in espeecial for thae—ehem !—mangel-waarsels, as they 
ca’ them.” 

“The mangel-waarsels, Francie! hoo will perliment effek 
them?” says Amos. 
 Gae direk, smith,” replies the accomplished politician. “ Dae 
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ye nae see that now the Viskent, wha will pit up on the ither side, will 
be fairly dang into smithereens—lang will he rue the day that he 
plantit the bonnie rigs o’ the Hame Fairm wi’ the new fanglit Inglish 
rubbish, instead o’ the honest neeps [#.e. turnips] tae which we hae a’ 
been sae lang accustomit. Del be in me if I dinna heckle him till 
he’s blue in the nose at ilk ane o’ his meetin’s aboot these same 
mangel-waarsels.” Then Francie produces a grimy newspaper from 
his pocket and reads. The conversation proceeds from turnips to 
other matters of parochial interest, and so on through questions of 
ecclesiastical and general Scottish interest, to the concerns of nations 
and the fate of empires! Most ofus in that bucolic throng are keen 
for the conflict, and sanguine of the result; but perhaps we should be 
a little less sanguine if we could look four weeks ahead. What 
tongue can be bold enough to declare, what pen so steeped in 
prophetic gall as to announce, that, after the election, the obnoxious 
“ Viskent” will be returned at the head of the poll? Of this un- 
expected event, Francie, like most interested politicians, will have 
his own explanation. “It was a’ the d hielanders frae Inver- 
kirgaig that turnit the scale. Nae mair do they care for the guid o’ 
Scotland than a ham-eatin’ Southron ; they think alane o’ their dirty 
sea-dyke—braakwater, as they ca’ it, foul fa’ them!” Thus, the 
champion of the anti-mangel-wurzel throng ! 

The hour is getting late now, and the smith has little heart to 
resume his toil. ‘Time’s up,” he therefore roars in his loudest key. 
Slowly the country yokels slide from their various resting-places, find 
their legs, shoulder their implements, and wend their various ways. 
We, too, jump from our cinder heap, and race through the snow. 
Our ploughmen friends we shall likely meet again, but not so 
the smith. His end, at any rate, was peace. Eight years ago 
he was gathered to his fathers. It was a Saturday night, and he had 
finished his labour in the old smithy in his usual manner, looked 
into the byre to see if the “kye” were all right, fastened the lower 
door of the pigeon-house, quietly walked into the spacious kitchen 
where his wife was still busied with household duties, sat down in his 
own arm-chair, and gently passed into a stillsleep from which he never 
awoke! This was the last of smith Amos Gibb. That he was much 
beloved is beyond question, for after his funeral a meeting was held 
inthe smiddy, Francie Kempin the chair—or, tospeak correctly, on the 
furnace-bench! After much discussion and many eloquent speeches, 
it was unanimously agreed that a marble slab should be erected in 
Carglen Kirkyaird at the expense of the farm-servant community, 
with this epitaph : “‘He was a good man, and did good.” Pray, 
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Mr. Thomas Hardy, did you, in the course of a Highland tour in 
which you found yourself in Carglen Kirkyaird, find out these words 
carved by Peter Simpson’s own hand, and like a freebooting plagiarist 
put them into the mouth of that truest of your female characters, the 
ill-requited Marty South in the “ Woodlanders,” when she spoke of 
her dead Giles Winterborne? or is this one of those coincidences in 
which beautiful and appropriate words seem to have an undying youth 
and an international use ? 
ALEXANDER GORDON. 
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AN INDIAN CRIME. 


** The foul corruption of a sweet child’s death.”"—Xing Fohn. 


HE crime it is proposed to briefly describe certainly exists in 
Calcutta and in Bengal generally, and is not unknown, report 
says, in the South of India. But the circumstances attending it, as 
here related, are taken from record, or founded on observation, in the 
North-Western Provinces. The adjective Indian is, however, not 
inappropriate, because, as far as the writer is aware, the particular 
offence is unknown elsewhere ; and, indeed, is suggested and led up to, 
chiefly by habits and associations existing in that part of the East. 
A social outrage so striking very forcibly impressed itself on the 
writer’s mind, when he was commencing magisterial work in a dis- 
trict near Agra, many years ago. And an account of it was written, 
entitled “ Foul Play in the Jungle,” which—published in an epheme- 
ral magazine, and long forgotten by its author as well as by everybody 
else—is only mentioned because some of the facts here put down 
were doubtless put down there also. It may be safely affirmed, how- 
ever, that not a letter of that account has ever reached England. 
The crime is that of the murder of children for their ornaments. 
And three strange points have been noticed about this terrible out- 
rage. First, that it is generally committed without due provision 
for its concealment, and often with circumstances of extreme folly. 
Secondly, that the crime appears to be almost always discovered and 
punished. The writer has never heard of missing children supposed 
to have come to violent ends, about whom nothing further was 
known ; for the people are with the authorities in this matter, and 
will do their utmost to bring the suspected to justice. The third 
point is that this especial offence does not seem materially to diminish. 
And here it may be just said, that murders, if found out, do not 
necessarily reflect discredit on the police. Many women are put to 
death in India, as in other parts of the East, from motives of jealousy. 
If a man wishes to destroy his wife, and does not fear dying for the 
act, Vidocq himself could not prevent him. And so with this 
destruction of children; a law could be passed prohibiting their 
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wearing ornaments, but, if they do wear ornaments, no law can 
prevent, and no vigilance hinder, persons who will risk being hung 
from murdering them. 

It will, doubtless, be remembered that, amongst Hindoos, the 
son has the duty of performing the religious. rites to his dead 
father, and male children are on this account, amongst others, much 
valued and indulged. And affection often displays itself by placing 
necklaces round their throats, charms and horoscopes cased in silver 
upon their arms, and bangles on their wrists. 

The first instance of the crime that came to notice was one in 
which the perpetrator was a herdsman, named Choonee. He was _ 
employed by a farmer to take the cattle out to graze ; and usually 
drove them to pasture in the early forenoon, and home again at sun- 
down. The farmer hada lad aged some five years, who was very 
fond of Choonee, and after the child had had his midday meal he 
would go out to find his friend on the Common Land. Hindoo 
boys of this class and age, from good supplies of farinaceous food, 
get little bow windows in front ; and with their rose-coloured turbans, 
linen jackets and loin-cloths, look very innocent, foolish figures. But 
besides his decent clothing, this lad wore a silver necklace, and 
bangles on his wrists. One day the two friends were sitting together 
in the shade cast by the broad leaves of the Butea, a stumpy tree 
growing in copses. The rains were over, and even before they had 
commenced the beautiful red flowers of the Butea had disappeared, 
but it was in full foliage. Near at hand, the cattle were grazing. 
Choonee, from time to time, moved a stone into the sun, because he 
could judge by its shadow how the day was speeding. The herds- 
man’s eyes glittered as they fell on the silver worn by his small com- 
panion, and after greedily watching it in silence, he asked the lad if 
the necklace came off. It was easily undone, for it was secured only 
by a loop passing over a button of twisted cord. The child took it 
off, and put it in the young fellow’s hands. “ Now,” said Choonee, 
“it would be funny if I could get the bangles off.” So he used 
gentle pressure and forced them open, saying it was a joke. He 
promised to give them back directly, but, as if suddenly thinking of 
it, exclaimed, “ You have not seen the pigeons!” The child was 
very eager, and gladly accompanied the other to a disused well, at a 
short distance. ‘There was water far down, but the sides of the 
upper part of the well were of rough brick-work, and where bricks 
had fallen out, pigeons had made holes for themselves. Choonee 
went first, and peered into the dark shaft. “ Look down,” he said, 
and the child looked but could see nothing. “Stand quite close, and 
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I will throw in a clod ;” so the little boy leaned completely over, and 
Choonee, close behind him, threw in the clod. A hollow, echoing 
sound and a splash, and then a flutter of wings, a fusty smell of birds, 
and the lad, all excitement, saw a pigeon emerge, and craning to look 
for another, received a treacherous push, and down he went head- 
long. Not, however, into the black water, but falling irregularly, 
alighted on a ledge perhaps twenty or more feet below. The 
herdsman, having done the cowardly act, made off towards the cattle ; 
but on the way he caught a shrill voice calling from the shaft, 
“Choonee, Choonee, I am not hurt!” This slender, forgiving cry 
suddenly smote the black heart with remorse. And Choonee returned 
to the well. He had a length of old rope lying by the Butea-trees, 
and fetching this, he augmented it with his turban opened out ; and 
letting it down, the lad in the well, agile as a small animal, got a good 
hold and was drawn up. But the thief could not bring himself to 
give up the silver, and strictly enjoined the child to say he had 
slipped into a well, where his necklace and bangles, detached by the 
accident, had been lost, and kind Choonee had helped him out. 
When, however, the child got home amongst the women, they 
wormed the true story out of him. It was the more sweet of the 
little fellow to have been so forgiving, because he was quite aware of 
what a bad turn had been done him. Choonee was arrested, and 
gave up the silver ornaments. It was clearly an attempt at murder, 
but, under the circumstances, the culprit got off with imprisonment 
for a term of years. 

In another case, a young carpenter had his workshop in the 
street of a village. It was the end of January ; the sugar-cane was 
cut, and the presses were all at work in the fields. The spring crops 
of grain were ripening for the sickle, and the harvest would begin in 
a week or two. A very busy time; the women who could work were 
wanted as well as the men. And a married girl who had a boy three 
years old, had more than once taken him down to the carpenter’s 
shop and left him to play there, or fall asleep in a corner, if he 
pleased, whilst she went out to the labourers to lend a hand at the 
cane, or to frighten the birds off the corn. One morning she again 
asked the young workman to look after the child, and he, good- 
naturedly enough, promised to do so. Unfortunately, the child had 
silver bangles on his arms, and when the woman came home in the 
afternoon she found the carpenter working away, but her little boy 
not there. The carpenter, when interrogated, said he was very sorry, 
but, intent on his work, he had for a little while forgotten his charge, 
and when the recollection suddenly came back the child was miss- 
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ing. He, the carpenter, could only search in the immediate vicinity, 
which he had done, without effect ; and he conjectured the little 
thing had toddled home. But no, he was not at home, and the 
distracted mother imagined every misfortune: he had fallen into a 
well ; a wolf had carried him off ; or kidnappers—who pursued their 
trade in that part—had whipped him away with them. At night a 
bullock was often tied up in the shed where the carpenter worked, 
and a heap of chaff was stored in one corner for its use. This 
evening the bullock would not be secured in the usual place— 
snorted, started back, and tried to wrest its head loose from the 
herdsman in charge of it. They turned over the chaff. Alas! the 
lost little child was lying there dead, strangled with a wisp of green 
long-grass, and without his ornaments. The carpenter subsequently 
confessed the ill-contrived crime, and produced the stolen silver. 
It will be observed that the culprit had really made no provision 
whatever for exculpating himself, in case of suspicion, or for hiding 
the traces of his offence. For a few ounces of metal, which he could 
not change into money without the greatest risk, he sacrificed an 
innocent life, and closed his own career just opening to its honest 
activities. He was sentenced to be hanged, and behaved rather 
strangely before his execution. He sent for his mother, and told 
her he desired that his body should be thrown into the Ganges 
—the disposal of the body is left to relatives in Indian jails. His 
mother, a poor widow, excused herself on the score of expense, for 
the river was nearly twenty miles distant. But the young man got 
angry, and exclaimed, “If you do not carry out my wish, I will 
catch hold of your hand, from ¢here.” This dreadful word settled 
it, and his mother, in genuine alarm, promised the Ganges. 

It is certainly mostly boys who suffer this shocking cruelty ; but an 
instance of a girl is recollected. Of course, there were bangles 
again, and this time anklets as well, which are often worn by female 
children. And in the village where the girl’s home was, an old woman 
lived, whose habit it had long been to visit the edges of fields to cut 
grass. Going on this task one early afternoon, the crone asked the 
child to accompany her, and this the little thing gladly consented to 
do. There is a tree, common in Indian spinnies, called the Arbor 
tristis. It is a member of the Jasmine order, and perhaps derives its 
sorrowful name from the fact that it loves the night, and chooses the 
“sleep-time ” for unfolding its flowers. They are fragrant, and load 
the air with sweet, faint odours. When the morning comes, and the 
sun shines out, then the prodigal casts away its blossoms, and they 
carpet the ground beneath. ‘The tree is inconspicuous enough ; but 
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the small flowers are white and star-like, and have an orange tube— 
from which, indeed, a dye is made. The old grass-cutter led the child 
to one of these yctanthes, and bade her form garlands from the 
fallen blossoms. For the little ones string them there, as they do 
the cowslips with us. With patient industry on one hand, and this 
pleasant sport on the other, the hours were passed through by the 
two companions ; but when the sun was setting, the old woman 
paused from work, and sat still awhile as if enjoying the calm of 
evening. But she was only waiting for it to grow a little darker, 
and to allow all stray labourers to disappear. For the glamour of 
the accursed ornaments had dazzled her eyes, and bewitched her 
reason and conscience. There was a field of the huge millet, six 
feet high in places, close by, still uncut. And into the privacy of 
the overshadowing stalks she beguiled her playmate of the afternoon, 
and then and there, with the rough sickle she had used for the grass, 
severed the little creature’s throat. Such black treachery—such 
diabolical cruelty—seems scarcely credible ; and one wishes that 
human nature could be relieved of the stain of so foul an instinct, 
as they would have relieved it in the art of the middle ages, by 
depicting evil spirits, distinguished in their horns and tails from 
wholesome mortals, and whispering into the hag’s ear—nay, direct- 
ing her very arm! 

Later on, a case occurred in which a boy of sixteen, blind from 
his birth, planned a very deliberate crime. It appeared that he had 
for a companion an unprincipled young fellow of his own age. 
This depraved youth, with every desire of wickedness, was wanting 
in courage and determination ; and might, if left to himself, through 
this very defect, have been kept out of mischief. His sneaking eyes 
had noticed a handsome necklace round the throat of a neighbour’s 
child, and though he was covetous enough to desire it, he was 
unequal to inaugurating any plan for obtaining it. He, however, 
informed his friend of the ornament. The blind boy, active and 
strong for his years, and of iron nerves, told the other if he would 
only decoy the proposed victim into a solitary place, he would be 
answerable for the rest. The child accordingly was enticed, by 
promises of sweetmeats, into a disused hut, and by the coward 
youth stretched out, under playful excuses, on his back in a con- 
venient place. The blind boy, feeling his way, and using coaxing 
words, managed, when he had got near the little fellow, to kneel on 
his chest ; and with a short knife, carried in his loin-cloth, took the 
innocent life. He then undid the necklace, and gave directions to 
his accomplice, who was outside, to conceal the body with brambles, 
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The coward, when the uproar arose, betrayed by his trembling lips 
and haggard features the dreadful secret ; and the whole matter 
came clearly out. It may be recorded, without animadversion, but 
in frank ignorance of the principle recognised, that the Superior 
Court commuted the sentence of death passed on the blind boy to 
transportation for life, in consideration of his infirmity. 

A note, however, taken from a French paper, records that an old 
blind assassin who had, a few years back, murdered his wife through 
fear that she meant to poison him, was saved from execution at the 
Court of Assizes of the Basses-Alpes. ‘‘ Il doit’ the journal said, 
“4 son infirmité, il doit 4 ses cheveux blancs, d'obtenir les circon- 
stances atténuantes.” The youth of the Indian criminal might 
count for as much as the age of the French one—and then, perhaps, 
the affliction just turned the scale. 

It has been said at the outset that there is reason to fear 
the crime under notice does not materially diminish. This 
opinion is supported by a newspaper of considerable weight— 
the Pioneer, of Allahabad—which, in giving the details of a most 
singular instance, dating so lately as the spring of 1889, com- 
mences with this remark: “ The murder of young children for 
their ornaments is so common in India that little public interest 
can be taken in any new case.” Unless, of course, it is exceptional 
in its features ; and that the story now to be related is so, few will 
perhaps deny after learning the circumstances. Facts are taken 
from the Pioneer, but they have been re-arranged, so as to be 
more easily followed. The reader is asked to notice, or may be 
told, that all the parties in this little tragedy were Brahmins ; the 
gentle priestly race to whom the fiction of the last century loved to 
attribute all the benevolent virtues—in contrast to the ambition and 
violence of the West. 

A little girl named Luchmee had a playmate Toolsia, and the 
latter lived in the house of her father, with her mother, her aunt, and 
her maternal grandmother. Luchmee had been dressed up for 
certain funeral ceremonies, and wore silver wristlets, silver anklets, 
and an imitation coral necklace. She, of course, was anxious that 
her little friend should see her in her finery, and, being asked to play 
at Toolsia’s home—the two families were Panday, a priestly tribe— 
had got leave to go there, with her ornaments in full shine. The 
hours passed in harmless frolic, but as evening fell Toolsia and her 
mother and aunt had occasion to go down the village ; and Luchmee, 
who was to be sent for, remained with the grandmother. When the 
lamps in the little bazaar were lighted, Luchmee’s father came to 
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fetch her. He was told by the women she had gone home. But 
this was not so; and the father searched the village, visited every 
friend, and looked high and low, but Luchmee was not to be found. 
Then he called on the head farmer, who ordered fresh inquiries, and, 
these not availing, bade every one keep a vigilant attention to cries 
or footsteps in the night. About the mid-watch, when the moon 
was setting, a barber, living in a narrow lane, and at the time 
lying on his housetop, heard some one stealthily passing below, 
and could just catch a figure keeping to the wall, and presently 
was aware of a sound, as of a dropped package, in the court of 
a house nearly opposite. He gave the alarm ; lights were obtained ; 
the figure had, of course, disappeared ; but in the court lay the 
body of Luchmee, with the cord round her neck that had ended 
her life. 

The females at Toolsia’s house were examined, and the mother 
and aunt admitted that when they returned from the village they had 
found that the old grandmother, going on for seventy, had strangled 
Luchmee, and taken her ornaments. Caste pride had closed their 
mouths, and Toolsia’s father, when he came in, had also consented 
to say nothing. In the night, with the knowledge of the others, the 
grandmother, taking the little corpse from a grain-pit, into which she 
had thrown it, attempted to shift suspicion by putting it into some 
one else’s house—without success, as we know. 

‘This case surely presents a singular problem in human nature. 
The old creature was not in poverty, nor even in straitened circum- 
stances : the ornaments were of no use to herself. Possibly she may 
have thought of Toolsia; but still, she must have known her grand- 
daughter could never wear them in safety. She had made no provi- 
sion for the disposal of the body, nor for concealing the murder from 
the household. No suspicion of any accomplice came out. Alone 
the grandmother did it. Toolsia’s mother and aunt were prostrate 
with shame and fear, though they remained culpably silent. These 
remarks leave the question of compassion or humanity out of con- 
sideration altogether. But had the old woman no tenderness for a 
child—no pity for the innocent and confiding? Could she, in her 
tottering age, withhold all sympathy from that other weakness unable 
to defend itself against her cruel old hands? No remembrance that 
she herself was once helpless, and likely soon to become so again, 
unless death forestalled her second childhood! No respect for her 
caste, whose members profess to look on life as a sacred thing ; 
scatter sugar for ants, place milk for snakes, sigh over a sick monkey, 
and revenge a slaughtered cow | 
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The grandmother was imprisoned, with suitable labour, for the 
probably brief term of her life. 

It has often been recommended that an Act should be passed, 
prohibiting the ornamenting of. such children as are allowed to play 
or wander outside their homes. But sumptuary laws have again 
and again been tried, and, generally, without effect ; and, moreover, 
the idea of making vanity a crime is repugnant to modern feeling. 
The custom is one of those social questions for the settlement of 
which we might reasonably look to enlightened natives themselves. 
The spread of education in the sea-board towns brings to this 
country many superior young Indians, and the British public is 
deceived as to the extent of barbarism still existing in the Depen- 
dency. Vast tracts of our possessions in the East are scarcely 
civilised. ‘The tendency of the cultivated Bengalee—the chief 
representative of modern India—is towards politics, and politics 
perhaps rather of an abstract than a practical character. The 
temptation is intelligible ; for the Bengalee has a turn for platform 
speaking, and, with some drawbacks, for even writing leading articles. 

But our position in the East scarcely admits of public politics. 
The submission of foreign policy to general discussion is, for obvious 
reasons, impossible. And for the common executive functions of 
Government, advice is really not wanted. Every honest and sensible 
Indian knows, and would admit, if he spoke his real convictions, 
that for warding off aggression, keeping the peace, administering 
(at any rate) criminal justice, for engineering undertakings and 
sanitary movements, the rulers are infinitely more efficient than the 
ruled could, under any circumstances, become. 

But in social questions the natives are giants ; and we—infants, 
The frightful cruelty, for instance, involved in child-widowhood—its 
conditions, disabilities, and consequences—is a matter unfit for legis- 
lation. We look on with pained and incompetent faces. Educated 
native opinion alone can remedy the evil. The observation applies 
to many other customs and abuses, condemned by modern civilisation, 
but not to be reached by the Statute Book. 

It applies, surely, to the crime we have had under review? Ifthe 
women could be shown that the sending forth of their children decked 
with silver is a foolish and, underthe circumstances, dangerous ostenta- 
tion, they might be trusted to discontinue the practice, or the male 
heads of the families might prevent it. When once the habit 
is dropped, these dreadful murders will cease, to be heard of again 
no more. 

J. W. SHERER, 
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THE MAGPIE CATERPILLAR. 


HERE is a class of animals which are allowed to pass their 
lives in comparative peace, because they are not good to eat. 
Many gaudily-coloured caterpillars, for example, remain unmolested 
by insect-eating birds for this reason ; and it has been very ingeni- 
ously suggested that their bright colours have been acquired for the 
purpose of advertising their inedibility. A bird is supposed to be 
capable of the simple arithmetical feat of putting two and two together. 
It sees a bright-hued caterpillar flaunting its colours in a most open 
way, and it at once concludes that that caterpillar had better be left 
alone, as it will not prove to be by any means a pleasantly-flavoured 
morsel. This somewhat complex piece of reasoning is believed to be 
due to experiments made upon the ancestors of the caterpillar by 
the bird’s forefathers, which resulted in a general impression that a 
conspicuous appearance was associated with a nasty taste. Now 
this is obviously of advantage to the caterpillar: it has a soft and 
tender body and the least peck would injure it mortally. From its 
own point of view the caterpillar might just as well be swallowed at 
once ; and a disagreeable taste would be of no use unless there was 
some way of letting the world in general know that it was there, 
without having recourse to these fatal experiments. 

All authorities are agreed that the currant moth (Adrascas grossu- 
fariata) is an excellent instance of a “ warning” colour ; not only 
the caterpillar, but also the chrysalis and the moth are uneatable, 
and they are all three conspicuously coloured. The black, yellow, 
and white of the moth is repeated in the caterpillars, and the 
chrysalis is yeilow and dark brown. 

I accordingly endeavoured to test the value of the theory in the 
case of this caterpillar, with the help of some of the animals at the 
Zoological Gardens. 

One of the most inveterate eaters of insects is the little marmoset ; 
in fact, monkeys in general are not addicted to fruits so much as 
people think, although we associate them in our minds with nuts. 
Never did any animal express such lively gratification as a marmoset 
did when offered a magpie caterpillar ; he ate it up down to the last 
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bit ; and he had already only two hours previously enjoyed a whole- 
some and liberal breakfast. A capuchin monkey was next presented 
with a caterpillar, which he took, it is true, with a somewhat languia 
air ; but, finding it good, he sucked out the juices and threw away 
the empty skin, just as a boy sucks an orange and disposes of the 
peel. The same thing happened with a pair of capuchins which 
dwelt in a cage by themselves remote from the common herd ; indeed, 
here the male monkey declined to allow his wife to receive any of 
the good things that were being dispensed. But it must be admitted 
that this capuchin, and perhaps the other one too, sniffed rather sus- 
piciously every now and then at the caterpillar as they were eating ; 
perhaps, however, they were merely enjoying its fragrant bouquet. 

Anticipating that the refusal to eat brightly-coloured larve with- 
out tasting them might possibly be due to their smell (and smell is 
often a much more important sense in animals than sight), I had pro- 
vided myself with various substances which appeared likely to prove 
agreeable ; it was proposed to anoint the caterpillars with solution of 
decaying meat, with fish oil, and such like substances. But this 
precaution, as will be shown in the sequel, proved unnecessary. 

The birds, on the whole, fought rather shyer of these caterpillars 
than the monkeys did ; but with one exception they all tasted the 
proffered dainty. 

An American robin seized a caterpillar with great eagerness, 
flew off with it to a spot at some little distance, and possibly ate it; 
but this conclusion is put forward with some hesitation. 

The large ground-cuckoo of Sumatra, in the insect-house, swal- 
lowed one after shaking it in its beak once ortwice ; but then cuckoos, 
at any rate our English cuckoos, will eat almost anything in the way 
of a caterpillar. 

Several species of tanagers, those often very brilliantly-coloured 
little South American finches, tasted and tried sometimes repeatedly, 
but finally declined to carry out my wishes completely. None of 
these birds were pressed by hunger. Even the most advanced ad- 
vocate of the theory of warning colours would hardly deny that ‘the 
animals in the Zoological Gardens are well fed; but on the other 
hand it might be urged that they have acquired, through the gener- 
ally too kind attentions of the visitors, a habit of picking and snap- 
ping at anything presented to them on the off-chance that it might 
turn out to be edible. It may be remarked, incidentally, that the 
stomachs of some of the animals contain a curious and miscellanecus 
assortment of articles: the stomach of an ostrich was filled with 
copper coin of the realm to the amount of over one shilling; a 
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rhinoceros had swallowed one of its own teeth, a stone or two, a 
thimble, a part of a penholder, and a half-penny. By-the-by, would 
this latter be regarded as treasure-trove? It was certainly buried. To 
return to the subject of this article : a caterpillar was thrown into a cage 
containing a number of small British birds ; eventually, after a slight 
struggle, a hen chaffinch proved the conqueror—but, as she flew 
away with the caterpillar to a dark corner, her subsequent proceedings 
were invisible. 

A little “ white-eye,” in the parrot-house, which is greatly addicted, 
as many of these small birds are, to “‘ meal-worms,” chewed away at a 
magpie caterpillar for a long time. I think that it ended by swallow- 
ing it, but the actions of a bird in the next cage drew away my 
attention at the critical moment ; anyhow, the caterpillar had disap- 
peared—but it may have been jerked away. A little finch in the 
western aviary positively declined to have anything to do with this 
uncanny-looking beast. But this isnot much evidence for the warn- 
ing colourists ; it had previously noticed, with observant eye and head 
cocked on one side, the expressions of disgust exhibited bya brother 
finch who had tasted the larva. Now all these facts are in the way 
of proving three propositions. The first is the familiar one, that 
“one man’s meat is another man’s poison”; the marmoset and the 
cuckoo relished what was evidently caviar to the rest. In the 
second place, the bulk of the creatures—nearly all the birds—did not 
thoroughly enjoy, to say the least of it, the flavour of the caterpillar ; 
but (thirdly) they all with one exception (which could be explained 
on other grounds) endeavoured to make use of what Providence had 
put in their way ; they were not in the least daunted by appearances. 
And so the caterpillars came off rather badly, although they were not 
eaten outright. Oddly enough, however, in one or two cases, particu- 
larly with specimens that had been offered to the curassows, the 
caterpillars were apparently uninjured, and after a bit crawled away 
in their usual uncertain fashion. The safety of these favoured few 
was simply insured by their thick skins. 

It might be objected to these experiments that foreign creatures, 
which had had no previous acquaintance with the caterpillar, were 
selected. But this is no objection, because the theory of warning 
colours does not assume experience on the part of each individual 
bird; inherited distrust of brilliant colours, particularly of combinations 
of yellow and black, is what is assumed. Still, one instance to the 
contrary does not upset a theory ; it may be the exception that 


proves the rule. 
A simplerexplanation of the presence of bright colours in uneatable 
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creatures has however been proposed by Dr. Eisig ; this explanation 
has been largely ignored by writers on the subject, and has never been 
popularized. 

The colour of the magpie caterpillar and of others are due to 
certain chemical substances in the skin and to its opacity. A very 
simple biological experiment will render this clear—merely to squash 
the caterpillar, the skin will be then seen to retain the same gaudy 
and contrasting tints that it had during life. Now, these pigments are 
excretory products, and it is quite conceivable that they have a nasty 
flavour. So the conclusion is that the uneatableness of such a 
caterpillar is due to its bright colour, ze. to the abundant presence of 
disagreeable substances in the skin ; not that the bright colour is 
independent of the taste and has been acquired as an advertisement 
of it. The distinction between these two ways of ‘looking at the 
matter must be carefully observed, though they are not necessarily 
antithetical. If this way of looking at the subject be the right one, 
it will be obvious that strikingly-coloured caterpillars need protection 
in other ways. It would be extending this article unduly to go into 
this question at length, so I shall restrict myself to the instance 
selected. I have a flourishing colony of the caterpillars on some 
shrubs, as have probably most other persons who possess a suburban 
garden. Itisacreature of most catholic tastes, and will feed on many 
different plants with equal zest ; this partly accounts for its abundance. 
Unkind fate, in the shape of birds and spiders and ichneumon-flies, 
may be accountable for a very considerable mortality, without greatly 
lessening the average numbers of the insect. During the day time 
my caterpillars hide themselves, but in the late afternoon they come 
forth and crawl about pretty actively ; at that time of the day the 
persecution of some of their foes at any rate has ceased. The 
least touch caused them to drop from the branches, and it is quite 
intelligible that the shaking of a branch by a bird would be quite 
enough to warn them that it was high time to seek for refuge by 
dropping on to the ground. Besides, as already remarked, a peck or 
two may do no harm. These are some of the reasons which may 
explain the abundance of the magpie motn. 

FRANK E. BEDDARD. 
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A WALK UP THE VALLEY OF 
THE CONWAY. 


F any of our readers wish to spend a week in exploring a remote 
and primitive valley in North Wales, by all means let them leave 
the Chester and Holyhead Railway at Llandudno Junction, where, 


* on quitting the station, they will find themselves face to face with one 


of the most beautiful relics of other days, the far-famed Castle of 
Conway. The town which that castle was built to guard bears the 
name of the beautiful river which here debouches into the sea ; and 
the course of that river is well worth pursuing up to its sources in the 
mountains of Carnarvonshire and Denbighshire, far away inland. 

For the first ten or twelve miles the river is a somewhat shallow 
estuary, flowing under banks which rise abruptly on the one side, 
while on the other they are level and sandy. As we get further from 
the sea, the river grows smaller but more rapid, and here and there 
the valley narrows, the sides of the hills on either side being planted 
with larches, firs, and beech-woods, while peaks of granite tower 
above, bare and naked and grey. Here and there upon the river 
we may still see a descendant of the ancient Britons using his coracle 
as he fishes or crosses the stream ; a1.d if we are travelling on foot, 
there are few better turnpike roads, even in England, than that 
which follows the course of the valley ; while if the tourist should find 
himself tired, there is on the other side of the valley a railway to fall 
back upon. 

On the west bank of the river, on the road between Conway and 
Llanrwst, is Llansantffraid, otherwise known as Glen Conway ; but it 
need not detain the tourist long, as it has no very great attractions, 
though near this place, at a spot called “Cymryd,” or “ Crooked 
Ford,” was fought a sanguinary battle between the Prince of North 
Wales and Eadred Duke of Mercia, in which the Welshmen gained 
a complete victory. 

The first place of importance that we reach as we make our way 
up the valley is Treffriew, pronounced locally Trevor ; it is some two 
or three miles short of Llanrwst. It was formerly a place of some 
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importance, as nearly all the slates from the quarries around the 
valley were brought hither for shipment; but the opening of the 
railway has carried most of this trade to other seaports. Fifty years 
ago a single local merchant used to export from 40 to 50 tons of 
slates from Trevor for North America. In the summer months little 
steamers ply on the river daily between Treffriew and Conway ; and 
so from a tiny village it has grown into atown. At one time it was 
a place to which only a few visitors resorted, for the sake of drinking 
the waters of a mineral spring ; but now Treffriew abounds in lodging- 
houses with “apartments to let,” new roads have been made, trees 
have been planted, and seats for the weary pilgrim or the lounging 
idler have been placedat intervals—thanks tothe agents and managers 
of the Gwydir estates. Near Treffriew are several large mountain 
lakes, abounding in trout—not easy to be caught, except by the most 
experienced of Isaac Walton’s disciples. We may be pardoned for 
mentioning here that Taliesin was a native of this place ; the tradi- 
tional remains of his court are still to be seen near Geirionydd, where 
a monument was erected to his memory by the late Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby ; but, as Taliesin lived in the sixth century, when records 
written, to say the least, were scanty, we cannot be very sure of the 
truth of the tradition. 

Continuing our walk in the direction already indicated, we 
approach Llanrwst, in our way passing by the romantic district of 
Gwydyr or Gwydir. 

There is an upper and a lower Gwydir Castle, the one perched 
high up on the rocks among the woods, while the other, which is the 
seat of Lord Willoughby de Eresby, stands at the foot of the moun- 
tains in a pleasant park, which is quite level ground and is washed by 
the river, which here flows broad and deep. It is said by some that 
Gwydir! is derived from a word signifying water-land, and a more 
watery place it would be hard to find ; but others ascribe the name 
to two words denoting a sanguinary battle, referring to a contest said 
to have been fought here between Griffith-ap-Cynan and Trahaiarn- 
ap-Caradoc. 

At the roadside near Gwydir, at a spot where four cross-roads 
meet, is a tree known as Pren-Gwyn (the Blessed Tree), under the 
spreading branches of which the poorer classes were in the habit of 
meeting in primitive folk-mote, to discuss their wrongs, their rights, 
and their general interests. In its side was a slit, like a letter-box, 
into which they could drop any statements of wrong or claims for 
redress, or requests for interviews with the Lord of the place, the 
1 Gwy or Wy is the ancient Welsh word for water. 
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head of the Wynnes. There, too, they made agreements and ratified 
contracts, much as was done in medieval towns under the shadow of 
the market cross. 

One of the chief retainers of the house of Gwydir was a notorious 
robber and outlaw, David-ap-Jenkin, of whose prowess and craft all 
sorts of strange and romantic stories are told. He was at one time 
a strong partisan of the royal House of Lancaster, and in that capacity 
he wasted the town of Denbigh and its suburbs with fire and sword, 
in return for which Edward IV. ordered William Earl of Pembroke 
to lay waste the mountain country of Carnarvon and Merioneth. 
Fancying that the foe was slain, or at all events suppressed, the 
troops under the Earl were feasting in the park, when they were 
suddenly alarmed by showers of arrows sent down upon them from 
the mouth of a cave high up in the cliffs which tower over the river 
Conway. ‘The conquerors had to retreat pell mell, and David-ap- 
Jenkin, though outlawed and proclaimed a traitor, led for many years 
a charmed life in the fastnesses which he knew so well, and probably 
died peaceably in old age, as neither the time nor the place of his 
death is recorded. 

Early in the eleventh century the site of the market town of 
Llanrwst was covered with dense scrub and brambles. A little later, 
though the exact time is rather uncertain, it seems to have been held 
by nine landowners, all farmers, and a few fishermen, who occupied 
huts or hovels, thatched with straw or reeds, on the river bank. 
‘lhe farmers having more corn than they wanted, but no customers, 
resolved to hold a market at a place called Bryn-y-Botten, on the spot 
now covered by the Market Hall, and they invited their neighbours 
as far northward as Llansantffraid, and as Festiniog southwards, to 
come and exchange their wares for corn. But, alas! the good people 
found to their cost that the “ Taffies” of Festiniog were “ thieves,” 
for the latter returned home carrying off half the cereals and 
leaving nothing in their place! So keen was the recollection of the 
wrong that no fair was held at Llanrwst from that day down to the end 
of the seventeenth or the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
it was revived by the Lords of Gwydir under the name of the New 
Fair, and it still continues to be held on June 20. The story goes 
that on the revival of this fair the men of Merionethshire brought to 
it large flocks of sheep and goats, while those of Denbighshire came 
attended by scores of black dogs, and that hence arose the nick- 
names of “ Merioneth Goats” and “‘ Denbigh Dogs.” 

The Town Hall of Llanrwst, an old-fashioned building, raised on 
arches, stands in the middle of the market-place ; it was built in 
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1661 at the cost and charge of Maurice Wynne of Gwydir. The 
upper floor was at one time used as a sessions-house, and is still occa- 
sionally used as a lecture-room and concert-hall. 

The town contains its Grammar School, two hotels, several 
chapels and sundry public institutions ; but its chief pride is the 
parish church, which was built in 1470-80, on the site and in 
place of an older structure which had been burnt in the raid of the 
Earl of Pembroke on Gwydir and David-ap-Jenkin, as related above. 
It consists of a perpendicular nave and chancel, to which a southern 
aisle was added in 1633 by Sir Richard Wynne of Gwydir, to serve 
as the Gwydir chapel. ‘This chapel contains several curious monu- 
ments and relics, such as the stone effigy of Howel Coetmore and 
the huge stone coffin of Llewelyn the Great, besides some very curious 
brasses of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, let into panels 
on the eastern wall, among a quantity of fine oak carving, mostly of 
the previous century. In the body of the church is a very fine and 
perfect rood-loft between the nave and the chancel. It is made of 
dark oak, and richly carved with niches for small images. It was 
brought hither from the neighbouring abbey of Maenan, when the 
latter was demolished after the Reformation. 

At the confluence of the Conway and the Llugwy nestles Bettws- 
y-Coed, whose name denotes “a warm place of shelter.” This place 
was first made known to tourists by David Cox, who used to come 
here every summer on sketching tours, putting up at a little inn, the 
“Royal Oak,” where he was glad to pay his score by painting a 
sign.' Even down to half a century ago Bettws-y-Coed was chiefly 
famous for its summer and winter cattle fairs, and, between those 
times, as the place to which cattle of North Wales were taken to be 
shod before being driven up to London for Smithfield. “ At that 
time,” writes an old inhabitant of the place, “ I remember that the 
work of shoeing was carried on here for seyeral days at a time, and 
that none but very strong men were employed in the operation, as 
the poor beasts were not shod while standing upright, as is the case 
with horses, but were tumbled over and shod by main force as they 
lay on their backs. Dealers and drovers were the only visitors, and 
artists and tourists were unknown.” 

The new road between Bangor and Shrewsbury, made by Lord 
Penrhyn to spite Sir Robert Williams of Anglesey for defeating him in 

' This sign was painted in the course of a single day, and, long after Cox’s 
death, the goods of mine host having been seized for debt, it became the subject of 


a law suit, which was ultimately decided in favour of the late Lady Willoughby 
tle Eresby, of Gwydir Castle, as owner of the freehold. 
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1783, passes by Bettws-y-Coed. It was opened in 1815, the new 
bridge across the Conway being called Waterloo Bridge. 

The old bridge, Pont-y-pair, means the “ Bridge of the Caul- 
dron,” and is not misnamed, on account of the water flowing down 
into a seething abyss, out of which no living creature, we fancy, 
could escape alive. Another old bridge, dating from the fifteenth 
century, scarcely less romantic in its situation, bears the name of the 
** Brewer’s Pool.” 

Here, within the memory of living persons, stood a few old 
houses which clearly dated back to the Tudor times, and perhaps were 
as oldas the days of Owen Glendower. In some of these the beams 
which supported the roof were curved, and came down on a bend to 
the floor, thus doing away with the necessity for walls. The tradition 
believed at Bettws runs that at the time of Owen Glendower’s rebel- 
lion Henry IV. issued an arbitrary edict that no Welshman was to 
be allowed to build a house higher than that the rafter-beams should 
reach the ground—in other words, should not have side walls at 
all. But even at that date it was found possible to drive a coach and 
four, not only through an Act of Parliament, but through a royal edict. 
So the cunning Welshmen hunted the woods on their shaggy hillsides 
for crooked timbers, which they utilised craftily, shaping their abodes 
like the hulls of boats turned bottom upwards. It is only quite re- 
cently that the last of these primitive abodes has been swept away. 

The old church of Bettws is dedicated to St. Michael, and, as the 
story goes, suffered severely from a visit paid to it by the troops of 
Oliver Cromwell. But this is doubtful in the extreme. 

About a mile and a half off is Elsi Lake, which is very deep, and 
the trout that abound in it are very difficult to catch. The lake’s 
bottom is said to be covered with pitch pines ; if this be really the 
case, it is a proof that the temperature of the climate in Wales 
must have been considerably warmer some centuries ago than it is at 
present. The rivers hereabouts used to be largely netted by 
poachers, and the residents used to build basket-traps to catch the 
salmon and trout which frequented the Conway and its tributaries, 
the Llugwy and the Ledhr, which meet here ; but these have been 
abolished by the Commissioners of Fisheries, except in one or two 
instances where the landowners were able to show their possession 
of an ancient and long unchallenged right. The Llugwy comes from 
the south-east, rising on the mountains of southern Denbighshire ; 
but the Ledhr springs from out of the boggy sides of Moel Siabod 
and the other monarchs of the Snowdon range. 

The falls at Bettws are known to every tourist in North Wales, 
and have besides been so often painted and described that we need 
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not dwell on them here. The good people round about, in spite of 
their long-established Nonconformity, still believe that the spirit of 
Sir John Wynne is pent up in a watery prison in the basin of this 
fall, on account of his wickedness in persecuting the Roman Catholics 
in the days of the Tudors or the Stuarts. 

In the neighbourhood are to be seen several cromlechs and other 
antiquities, to each of which some weird legend has been attached 
till now, when the railway and the constant visits of English tourists 
have knocked out of the good people hereabouts so many of their old 
faiths and superstitions. 

The valley of the Ledhr, and all the hills and mountains which 
enclose it on either side, are wild and weird to a degree that can 
hardly be conceived. Almost every peak has its name, or, if not, is 
associated in the minds of the natives with stories of robbery and 
violence, or with some “uncanny” incident. At that lone farm on 
the side of yon mountain tarn lived an old miser, with his still more 
niggardly housekeeper, who was bedridden, but he suddenly disap- 
peared, and has never since been heard of. In that dark pool below 
yon waterfall lie at an untold depth the bones of a man who years 
ago ground the poor to death; at that ford was fought a bloody 
battle between the Welsh and the Saxons, when the former, on gain- 
ing a victory, burnt the leader of the invading troops on a cromlech 
as an offering to Moloch. On that farm the horses were houghed or 
killed, and the oxen burnt alive in their stalls, by a villain who lived 
by deeds of robbery and violence, his hand being against every man 
and every man’s hand against him, until he came to an untimely 
end, being found dead on the road in a fit. 

The first place of note which we reach, still journeying south-west- 
ward, is Pont-y-pant, where the little river Ledhr tumbles down 
some rapids between most picturesque rocks, shut in on either side 
by a lofty range of mountains. Here has lately been erected an 
hotel—quite a “hall in the wood ”—which is much frequented in 
summer by artists and fishermen, and by honeymooning couples also 
during the rest of the year. If they wish for isolation, tranquillity, 
and picturesque scenery, here they can reap all three advantages. 

Our next halt is at Dolwyddelan, one of the most primitive 
places in all North Wales. There are great doubts as to the meaning 
of the name, some seeing in it the name of a Saint Gwyddelan, who 
is said to have lived in the seventh century ; but they give no proof 
of her existence ; while others more probably interpret it as marking 
the thickness of the forest—the Trees of Elan, or Elen. The south- 
west portion of the parish was crossed by a Roman road, which led 
towards Cape! Curig ; this has caused the authorities of the railway 
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to call a station just beyond Dolwyddelan by the absurd name of 
“ Roman Bridge,” the bridge over the Ledhr here being quite modern. 
On the side of a spur of Moel Siabod—a noble mountain which towers 
over Dolwyddelan—is a spring of water, a bath in which, according to 
the local folk-lore, will make weak and infirm persons young again. 

In a glen to the south of the parish there lived early in the 
eighteenth century an old lady—the wife of a farmer named James— 
who was a noted harper, and who used to play on her harp while her 
cows were being milked, and afterwards danced on the hill-side with 
her men and maidens as part of her devotional exercises. 

The castle of Dolwyddelan is ascribed in the guide books to 
the fifth century of the Christian era. But whatever may be the 
actual age of its foundations, the walls of its superstructure are 
clearly of Norman date; and they confirm the story that Owen 
Gwynedd, who died in 1149, left the building as a bone of contention 
between his sons. The elder, Iowerth, was not thought worthy of the 
kingdom and crown because he had a broken nose, so he was partly 
dispossessed of his rights by his brother David, whose notice he 
escaped by occupying the remote fastness of Dolwyddelan Castle, in 
the wild woods. Whilst living here lowerth’s wife bore him a son, 
who was christened in Dolwyddelan church, and became known in 
aftertimes as Llewelyn the Great. ‘The spot is still shown, near the 
castle, where he practised his military exercises. ‘The history of his 
life has been often told, and it is worthy of note that in his turn he 
became the father of another Llewelyn, the very last Prince of Wales 
of the ancient Celtic blood, the same who was betrayed and killed at 
Builth in 1182. Three centuries later, namely, in 1485, the Castle 
was purchased by one of the Welsh race of Ap-Meredith, who 
removed the parish church from its old position to a meadow near 
the bed of the Ledhr, where it still stands, surrounded by yew trees, 
probably of the same day, though it is now used only for funerals, 
having been superseded by a new church built between it and the 
site of its predecessor. The church has still its rough-hewn open 
benches, coeval with its walls, and a fine monument on its north 
wall to its founder Meredyth. 

But Dolwyddelan is famous chiefly for the slate quarries by which 
the entire valley of the Ledhr hereabouts is surrounded. These 
quarries are pretty much of the same type, and, save in exceptional 
instances, as at Penrhyn and at Festiniog, are of about the same size, 
seldom covering more than four acres. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby, as the owner of the Gwydir estates, 
grants leases on a royalty to persons who like to try their fortune in 
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a slate quarry. These leases are usually of five or seven years, and 
the terms are a royalty of half a crown per ton raised—in other words, 
of about 4 per cent. 

The slaty earth lies between and under the huge boulders of 
granite which project from the sides of the mountains. In its con- 
struction it is simply mud, indurated in the course of ages by the 
intense pressure of the rocks ; and it is found in layers which, sin- 
gularly enough, always run east and west, and are never found running 
north and south. 

The mines here, unlike the coal mines of Wales and of Cornwall, 
are not sunk by perpendicular shafts, but by horizontal adits driven 
into the hillside. Into this they are carried for distances varying 
between three hundred and four hundred yards. 

The solid masses of slate are got out of the mountain by the 
simple operation of blasting, which has to be directed, of course, 
with much care and discretion, for fear of accidents. The huge 
masses of native slate, when they first reach the yard, are rough and 
shapeless, but they are quickly reduced intoshape and form by being 
placed under a large saw worked by water-power. They leave this 
machine in oblong squares about three feet by two, and from four to 
six inches in thickness, and are then split by hand, each block 
according to its depth, after which they are cut to the exact length 
and breadth required, according to a measure, some by the operation 
of a revolving saw, and others, of the coarser sort, by hand. A skilled 
workman can turn out as many as ten dozen slates in a day. 

Those slates which, owing to some flaw or imperfection, do not 
come up to the full measure required are put aside in a separate 
stack, reduced in size, and sold at a cheaper rate. Occasionally 
the slate quarries of Dolwyddelan are rather slack of work, and 
the number of hands employed is consequently not so large as usual; 
but, when the times are busy, it is not an uncommon occurrence for 
a single quarry to turn out twelve tons—in other words, about 150 
dozen of slates ina day. Of all the slates that are being used in 
the building trades about London and our large centres of industry, 
in all probability four-fifths or five-sixths come from out of the hill- 
sides of Carnarvonshire and Denbighshire ; and of these, again, a 
very large proportion are natives of the valley which we have now 
traversed, and at the head of which we find ourselves almost at the 
very foot of that monarch of Welsh mountains, Snowdon, which has 
lately been purchased by Sir Edward Watkin, doubtless to be made 
the subject of some engineering experiments. 

EDWARD WALFORD, 
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FINES. 


N the good old days, which some of us with zsthetic or anti- 
quarian tastes regret will never again be restored, there were 
certain customs and exactions in vogue calculated to damp the hilarity 
of that “ merry, merry England” which people, utterly ignorant of the 
past, so often love to talk about. Our ancestors, it is true, were not 
bothered with the decrees of county councils, the rules and regula- 
tions of local boards, speeches in the House of Commons, the 
Irish question, the investigations of the income-tax and other in- 
spectors, the shrieks of the locomotive, or the expressive strains of 
the barrel-organ. Yet their condition, like that of the policeman in 
the burlesque, was not on the whole a happy one. If we compare 
the past with the present few will decide that the former “takes the 
cake.” Englishmen are given to grumble at the interference of 
Government and of the upper classes on certain occasions, with their 
comforts and pleasures, but, as a compensation, let them be thankful 
that the extortions and restrictions which once existed have been 
abolished for ever. In the present nineteenth century the most 
fruitful of Belgravian mothers can dispose of her daughters in marriage 
without let or hindrance, and without propitiating the sovereign with 
a handsome fee. The neediest dandy might petition the Crown in 
vain for the hand and estates of some great heiress. Hodge can 
till his lands, if he have any, without being compelled to pay his 
landlord a heavy tax upon all that he produces and consumes, His 
son can marry the girl of his choice without that unholy interference 
of the amorous squire. Ifa peasant snare a hare or shoot a pheasant 
he is pretty safe to get his six weeks from the “great unpaid,” but he 
will not have his eyes put out, or be boiled alive, or be burnt in the 
hand, or strung up on the nearest tree. If a scoundrel commit a crime 
he will assuredly be sent to prison ; and, in spite of being able to read 
like Dr. Johnson or Lord Macaulay, he can no longer claim “ benefit 
of clergy.” All Houndsditch, nowadays, can safely flaunt its wealth 
and gems in the very face of the most rapacious monarch, without 
anticipating any rough visit from the dentist of the period. Jack 
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Tar and his brother, Tommy Atkins, need dread no longer the gag 
and sudden seizure of the press-gang, or service in the fever-stricken 
plantations. In these days, peer or peasant, though he may have to 
pay smartly for it, is certain to obtain justice ; nor can either ever be 
called upon to contribute to any aid or exaction unless sanctioned 
by the laws of the land. 

Yet these immunities were the exception in those good old days 
of yore. On all sides the peasant was oppressed and overworked ; 
he had to serve his lord in the wars; he had to have his corn ground 
at the manorial mill and was taxed for the privilege; if the son of his 
lord got married he made him a present, if the daughter entered into 
the nuptial state she also received a present, or if nothing was offered 
the lord seized a horse or cow, or a litter of pigs, or anything that the 
wretched “ villain” possessed ; on the other hand, if the daughter of 
the peasant got married, the only present she might receive was a 
visit from the squire. The yeoman and the apprentice, though their 
slavery was not so degrading, were severely restricted as to their 
movements, their dress, their diet, and on all occasions when called 
upon had to contribute either in money or in kind. Nor were the 
country gentleman, the gallant knight, and the noble lord entirely 
free agents. They had to arm and keep their retainers to serve the 
Crown or against it ; they had to pay a convenient tax, yclept “reliefs,” 
to their sovereign, for leave to fortify their castle, for leave to come 
into their property and for leave to bequeath it, for leave to marry 
their daughters, for leave to send their sons abroad, for leave to act 
as guardians—in short, their pathway through life was strewed with 
leaves from the crown. Occasionally these burdens were so severe 
that the much oppressed subject rebelled altogether and found it 
easier and more profitable to roam at his own sweet will throughout 
the forests of the country as an outlaw. 

To those wishing to examine the truth of these statements the 
parchments of the past need only to be studied. Upon their well 
preserved membranes will be seen what was the nature of the gift 
handed over to the sovereign, the fees to be paid for the custody of 
lands and wards, the work that the labourer had to give gratis to his 
landlord, the tithes demanded by the monasteries, the dues for knight- 
service and the wearing of armour, the sumptuary and dietary laws 
and the rest. Among these documents, so full of the life of our early 
history, the valuable collection of Fine Rolls occupies a prominent 
place. To the historian, the antiquary, and the genealogist they are 
of the greatest service. Running from the sixth year of the reign of 
King John, 1204, to the end of the reign of our fourth Edward, 
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1483, they contain matters touching the domestic transactions and 
fiscal economy of the kingdom not to be found in the pages of the 
most observant chronicler. The entries on these rolls which are of 
the first importance are those touching the dues which had to be 
paid to the sovereign on the death of the tenant who held his lands 
from the Crown ; and as in those happy feudal days the sovereign was 
the one great landlord of the country, the revenue he derived from 
this source was pretty considerable. If Sir Alured Vavasour de 
Brascebrige passed over to the majority, a writ was at once issued to 
the sheriff or some other official, commanding him to take into the 
king’s hand the lands, tenements, or chattels of the deceased. Should 
Sir Alured have died without an heir, all that he possessed reverted to 
the Crown ; should his heir at the date of his death be a minor the 
Crown was the ward and trustee ; whilst if the heir was of age he was 
called upon to pay a fine for the livery of the inheritance. Supposing 
Sir Alured to have been a rebel and to have abjured the realm, his 
lands were forthwith forfeited to the Crown, when they were either 
given to a favourite or sold to the highest bidder. ‘Thus, the sover- 
eign, what with the death of tenants, the wardship of minors, the 
liveries of heirs, and frequent seizures in turbulent times, managed 
to keep his coffers fairly filled. Occasionally the death of a tenant 
was anticipated and the mandate issued to the sheriff to take posses- 
sion before the breath was out of the moribund’s body ; also it appears 
from various entries that the sheriff often acted upon his own respon- 
sibility and took into the king’s hands the lands of a deceased tenant 
without even waiting for the writ. 

Upon this subject of succession to property the Fines throw some 
new light. From one entry we learn that a tenant quitting the 
country to undertake a pilgrimage to the Holy Land was considered 
dead in law from the day of his departure, and the next heir 
succeeded to the property. Thus, Henry de Scales starts for 
Palestine, and at once the sheriff of the county is directed to grant 
livery of his lands to Geoffrey, the brother next in succession. 
Occasionally we find instances of heirs obtaining possession of the 
inheritance before they are even out of their minority ; for instance, 
Hugh de Albing, brother and heir of William de Albing, late Earl of 
Arundel, makes a fine of 2,000 marks—about £20,000 of our 
money—to enjoy the lands of his brother, and also those which 
descend to him from the Earl of Chester, until he shall come of age. 
A young man was of age at one-and-twenty, and a young woman at 
sixteen. When a tenant died, the custody of whose heir belonged 
to the Crown, the king, as we have said, when the heir was a minor, 
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either retained the profits of the estate till the heir attained his 
majority, or else, if it so pleased him, sold the wardship or granted 
it to some favourite. The value of such wardship, of course, 
depended upon the nature of the estate and the duration of the 
minority, and when sold large sums were often paid for it. Thus we 
read, in one of the entries, that Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, paid to Henry the Third 10,000 marks (say about 
£100,000 of our money) to have the custody of the lands and of the 
heir of Gilbert de Umfraville, with the marriage of the heir. 

The Fine Rolls not only contain a variety of matter touching the 
succession to property, but numerous entries relating to the marriage 
of heiresses and widows, assignments of dower, pardons and forfeitures, 
aids and taxes, affairs of the Jews, and to similar subjects. Some of 
the entries throw a strange light upon the customs of the day which 
is not shed by our printed authorities. Place aux dames. Marriage 
and giving in marriage was among the favourite resources of the 
exacting sovereign to swell his exchequer. The tax was as simple and 
as easy to collect as our income-tax. For in those days no heir could 
marry without the royal consent, whilst the heiress was entirely in the 
power of the sovereign, who could offer her any husband of her rank 
he thought fit ; should she refuse her lands were forfeited. Occasion- 
ally these fines were most exorbitant. Thus we read that Geoffrey 
de Mandeville paid Henry the Third 20,000 marks that he might 
marry Isabel, Countess of Gloucester, and possess all her lands. In 
addition to fines being paid by guardians for the right of disposing of 
wards in marriage, widows who were well left prayed that they might 
marry whom they pleased, pledging themselves that the men of their 
choice should not be enemies of the king. These petitions of course 
were always accompanied by the necessary number of marks. Apart 
from marriage, there was a regular tariff for the granting of other 
privileges. Fines were paid to be exernpted from knighthood, either 
entirely or to a certain date ; for the recovery of lands forfeited to 
the king, because the owner ‘came not to be bound with the belt of 
knighthood ’—zon venit ad regem ut eum cingulo militia cingeret ; for 
leave of absence from sailing with the king in his expeditions to 
Normandy and other places beyond the seas : or for exemption from 
bearing arms in the service of the king. Then again fines were 
paid because a man had no heir by his wife from whose estates 
such service was commanded, or because another man did not 
possess a certain quantity of land, or a third was a sub-deacon, and 
other excuses ; for grants of fairs and markets, for leave to trade, 
for license to hold or abandon certain offices, for the favour of the 
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king and the like. In short, everything could be bought, from an 
heiress to a judgment, from the remission of a sentence to an 
offence against the forest laws. Nor was inoney only accepted— 
palfreys, falcons, hounds, cloth, &c., were as welcome as marks. 

The Fine Rolls are in an excellent state of preservation, the 
parchment clean and flexible, and the ink unfaded. But the hand- 
writing, like that in all our earlier documents, is minute, the contrac- 
tions are numerous and far-fetched, and consequently the entries on 
the membranes difficult to decipher. Fortunately the student need 
not irritate his brain and damage his eyesight by endeavouring to 
ascertain the information recorded on these rolls. Two volumes, 
containing extracts from all the more important matters to be found 
in the Fine Rolls, have been edited by Mr. Charles Roberts, with an 
exhaustive and scholarly preface, and published by the late Record 
Commission ; their pages well repay perusal. 


ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, 
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TRAMPS AND THEIR WAYS. 


HE ways of the ingenious tramp, like those of the no less 
ingenious “ Heathen Chinee,” are peculiar. Indeed, they are 
past finding out, if we may judge from the ludicrous failures of those 
inquisitive persons who attempt to explain them to a suffering public. 
How often have I laughed, how often have my brother tramps 
laughed, at the grotesque assertions and “ revelations ” of those who 
imagine that a casual conversation with a stray tramp or two is 
sufficient to enable them to indulge in a dissertation on the manners 
and methods of tramps in general! I once knew a young lady—of 
course since I abandoned the “ road” for a more conventional mode 
of life—who fell head over ears in love with an itinerant phrenologist. 
He was not a tramp, mark you! A genuine tramp would scorn the 
connection, for even in these degenerate days tramps have not sunk 
to the level of phrenology, nor any other ology except “ copology,” 
which, for the benefit of the ignorant, I may explain is equivalent to 
“take,” and is therefore indispensable to the vagrant vocabulary. 

This said feeler of bumps was not remarkable for manly beauty— 
far from it. He had a dumpty body and a pair—I suppose they 
were a pair—of short bandy legs. He also carried a squint in his left 
eye, which I verily believe was rather acquired than natural, for he 
was a sly dog and seemed to be always winking at someone. Of 
course the young lady in question did not fall in love with him on 
account of these physical embellishments. What was the cause of 
her infatuation, then? Simply this: he could speak seven languages, 
in all of which he had, as she declared, made love to her. Here was 
a maiden with a soul—more soul than sense. 

Now, I happened to know that if this young lady possessed any 
strong points—and, being a woman, she had many—language was 
certainly not one of them. Of course I refer to quality as distinct 
from quantity. As a matter of fact she resembled most of our popular 
novel writers, in being unable to string together six decent English 
sentences. I therefore asked her, not unnaturally, how she knew he 


could speak seven different languages. “Oh,” replied the lady, 
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greatly piqued, “I have heard him.” What could I say to that? 
She was too logical for me, so I gave it up. It ultimately transpired 
that the fellow was a perfect dunce, possessed, as most dunces are, 
of more than sufficient impudence to compensate for his lack of 
learning. He succeeded in feeling my lady friend’s bumps, as well 
as those of one or two decidedly weak-minded gentlemen friends ; 
drew five shillings from each of his patrons, subauditur dupes; and 
decamped without giving them their promised “charts.” Thus we 
have at least one instance of phrenology teaching practical wisdom, 
for these people were wiser after the lesson, though they did not 
appear to take kindly to the method of instruction. 

This story has suggested itself to my mind more than once when 
I have read or heard the remarks of “ flatties” on the curious doings 
of tramps. Quite recently the Rector of Rettendon delivered a 
lecture at the Chelmsford Museum on “ Tramps,” and the Daily News 
thought the subject of sufficient importance to call for comment in 
its leader columns, under the title at the head of this paper. 

There is no doubt a growing interest in the doings of that nomadic 
portion of our population that rejoices in the name of “tramp.” 
This is probably the natural outcome of an increased regard for the 
well-being of humanity in general, which is a characteristic of our 
times. 

At the present moment we have at least one Member of Parlia- 
ment devoting his entire energies to the passing of a Bill intended to 
give the authorities some additional control over the children of our 
perpetually moving population—those who live in vans, and so forth. 

We have also a somewhat novel movement, started by the “Church 
Army,” for putting an end to tramp life, or, at least, for reducing the 
number of tramps. It is proposed to regenerate the itinerant band 
by getting them to enter the “ Church Army Tramps’ Labour Shelter” 
on certain conditions. It seems that the tramp who desires to forsake 
his old life must satisfy a committee of three working-men evange- 
lists that he is sincere in his aspirations after respectability. To 
prove himself-a dona fide penitent, he must work for one month at 
chopping wood at twopence a day, another twopence a day being 
banked to purchase him clothes. I wish this movement success; but 
at the same time I warn the public against depending upon the 
“ Church Army Tramps’ Labour Shelter ” for its supply of wood. 

Perhaps it is only natural that people who undertake to describe 
the lives of tramps should make the funniest possible mistakes. They 
cannot be expected to know much of what they believe they under- 
stand. I am inclined to think that if the reverend lecturer at 
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Chelmsford knew what a probation is necessary in order to acquire even 
a passable knowledge of the subject he would hold up his hands 
in pious horror. 

The method of this enthusiast is characteristic. He sees a tramp 
consult some mysterious marks upon a post, and choose his road 
accordingly. Curious to ascertain the meaning of these marks, he 
examines them, and to his astonishment he finds that some are Greek 
characters. Here is a discovery indeed. Fancy the woe-begone 
tramp being a dabbler in the classics as well as in buttons and tapes 
and “ needles that will not prick !” 

Having deciphered these Hellenic hieroglyphics, Mr. Webster— 
that is the reverend lecturer’s name—arrives at the popular, and 
therefore natural, conclusion that they are intended to guide tramps 
who may subsequently travel the same road to the “good cribs,” 
warn them against the bad ones, and so forth. 

Now, it is one of the most common errors to suppose that tramps 
take pains to inform each other of those houses which are “good 
for” something in the way of “scran” (food) or “rhino.” The 
truth is that, if tramps take pains at all—and they will take no 
more than they can help—it is in precisely the opposite direction. 
The only occasion upon which the tramp will impart information to 
another is when two are “ travelling” together and go shares. 

I will recount a curious and perfectly true incident in illustration 
of what I say. 

“Mickey the Moucher”—I never knew him by any other name, 
and I believe that was the only one he himself was aware of—was 
looked upon as one of the best “ cadgers” on the “road,” and, like 
all his class, he resented any poaching on his preserves—that is, at 
his “good cribs.” He had the reputation of knowing every house 
that was “good for a cowld pratie ” in the counties of Oxford, Berks, 
Wilts, Somerset, or Gloucester. 

He was travelling through Berkshire, a county well known to the 
fraternity for being “gammy” (bad). The J.P.’s of Berkshire were 
extremely unpopular in the common lodging-houses, and no one 
knew so well as Mick where they were located. 

One day he became aware that he was being followed by a great 
hulking fellow who had passed the previous night in the same 
lodging-house as himself. The fellow was new to the “road,” and 
was ignorant of the method of going to work. Mick saw his game 
at once. The man was following him with a view to seeing to what 


houses he went, and then calling after him, 
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On coming from a large house that stood on the road side, Mick 
stopped and allowed the man to overtake him. 

“Top of the mornin’ to ye,” said Mick. 

“ Mornin’,” replied the man. 

“ How are ye getting on?” asked Mick. 

“Bad,” was the reply. “ Ain’t had a blessed bit o’ grub this 
mornin’ yet.” 

“ Ah, thin, it’s sorry I am for ye, my lad,” cried Mick sympathe- 
tically. ‘ May be ye’d like to be put up to a good crib?” 

“ T would, indeed,” replied the man hopefully ; “ I’m starving.” 

Assuming a tone of great confidence, Mick said, “ D’ye see that 
big house ferninst ye, beyond there ?” pointing to a large white house 
that stood some distance from the road in a spacious park. 

**T do,” replied the man. 

“Well, me honey, jist ye go there, now, and pitch a good yarn. 
Go to the front dhure and ye’ll see the old gossoon himself, may be, 
and if ye do ye’ll get a migic (shilling) as safe as Moses. Thin go 
round to the coachman, and he’s good for an old miltog (shirt) and 
may be a pair of kicks (trousers). Oh! it’s a noice man that same 
coachman is Here, stop a minit !”—the man was already hurrying 
in the direction of the gate leading to the house, and Mick had 
to shout. ‘“ Thin go to the kitchen dhure and axe to see the cook— 
Hivin bless her soul!—and ye’'ll be afther gittin’ grub and lush, 
toke and panem, mate and praties, and the full o’ a foine basin o’ 
broth.”’ . 

The man was far away up the drive leading to the house, and 
Mick continued his way till he reached a “boose crib” (public- 
house), and there he ensconced himself to await the development of 
events. 

In about an hour he had the pleasure of seeing a trap driven by, 
in the back of which was seated the poor “ greenhorn,” handcuffed 
to the local police-constable. The trap was driven by old squire 
Copem, J.P., one cf the “hottest” magistrates in the whole county 
of Berks, who was taking his prisoner to the nearest lock-up. 

Now, with reference to the marks observed by Mr. Webster, if he 
had followed the tramp whom he saw to the next house visited, in all 
probability he would have acquired a more accurate knowledge of 
what the man was doing. The man had been preceded by a 
colleague, but that colleague was not “cadging.” The forerunner 
was preparing the way, in all truth, but not in the manner commonly 
supposed. The fact of the matter is simply this—there were two 
tramps in partnership, and those two tramps were “dropping.” I 
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will venture to predict that this term is zo¢ included in Mr. Webster’s 
vocabulary of padding-ken (lodging-house) slang, and I will therefore 
hasten to explain it. 

“ Dropping ” is a most ingenious system of getting a living on the 
“road.” It was invented some forty or fifty years ago, by whom I 
cannot say. For years it remained one of the most profitable callings 
to which the tramp fraternity were accustomed, for, strange to say, it 
was practised by comparatively few, and those few took the greatest 
care to keep their trade-secret to themselves. The modus operandi 
was as follows. Suppose a tramp—say the son of a tramp who had 
“run away,” for they invariably run away as soon as they are old 
_ enough to earn a living—finds himself with five shillings wherewith 
to start in life. And let not the reader, by the way, think five 
shillings at all a large amount to be possessed by a youthfui wanderer 
of this class. He sends three shillings and fourpence to Birmingham, 
whence tramps at one time got most of their wares, commonly called 
“swag,” and for that sum he gets in return four thousand needles. 
He pays tenpence per thousand for them, and the sizes are sixes and 
sevens—two thousand of each. There are twenty-five needles in 
each packet and forty packets to the thousand. He thus has one 
hundred and sixty packets, which he retails at one penny per packet, 
and the four thousand needles bring him in thirteen shillings and 
fourpence—just four times their cost. This is good profit, and 
would soon make his fortune if he could practise his calling on a 
sufficiently extensive scale. 

Now the tranip does not take these needles from door to door 
and ask people to purchase them. If he did he would probably sell 
sixpennyworth in the course of the day. He “drops” them, and 
thus sells three or four shillings-worth. He cuts some brown paper 
—or white, if he is a fastidious worker—into square pieces, about 
five inches by four, and these he folds down on each side so that the 
folds overlap. ‘Then each end is folded, and thus a small package 
is formed, about two inches by one and a half in size, one end being 
inserted in the other so that it will not fall open. In this package 
are placed two packets of needles side by side, one packet of sixes 
and the other sevens. A little strip of paper is then inserted in each 
package, bearing the following formula: ‘The bearer, who is out of 
work through impaired sight while working at his trade of needle mak- 
ing, will be thankful to the purchaser.— Price one penny per packet.” 
Thus each little package brings twopence if the customer buys it ; or 
one packet of needles only may be taken and the other returned with 
the penny for the one kept. As the needles, or “snells” as these 
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wandering merchants term them, are sold, more are sent for, and 
thus the stock is kept going. 

In cases where two tramps travel together, say chums, or father 
and son, one goes on in advance and “drops” the packages. ‘That 
is, he leaves them at every suitable house. ‘The other follows two. or 
three hours afterwards and “ picks up ”—that is, the second calls for 
the packages “‘ dropped ” by his colleague. The road they shall travel 
is roughly mapped out beforehand ; but the first man uses well- 
known signs to guide his follower, just as a runner in “hare and 
hounds” scatters bits of paper as he goes to keep up a trail for those 
who follow. At many houses where “dropping” has become well 
known, and is considered tiresome on account of frequent calls to the 
door, the servant will refuse to take the little package in. 

“Ts it to be called for?” she demands, and the “ dropper” is 
practically bound to answer “ Yes,” or he runs the risk of having his 
**snells” put on the fire or in the dust-bin. If he confesses that it 
is to be called for—“ Then we don’t want it” is the reply, and he has 
to take it back. In order to let the “ picker-up” know where there 
is a package and where not, the mysterious signs noted by Mr. Webster 
are. used. The common material for making these marks is a bit 
of chalk or pipeclay; but where this is not forthcoming the stem 
of a pipe, a knife, or anything handy is used as Mr. Webster points 
out. 

Now it is natural that Mr. Webster, being a man of classical 
attainments, should come to the conclusion that these marks used by 
tramps are Greek letters and mathematical signs, for one of them 
resembles the Greek ¢heéa, that is the small letter 6, not the capital. 
‘There is another which is an exact imitation of the small fs/—that 
is ¥. The de/ta A is also used, and sometimes the wy is written in 
such a manner as to be easily mistaken for the Greek efsi/on (e). 

But I have never yet come across a tramp who used these signs 
as Greek letters. The resemblance to Greek letters is quite 
accidental. This is not conjecture, but absolute fact. The manner 
in which the resemblance to Greek characters is brought about needs 
only a brief explanation. 

If a man who is “dropping” leaves one of his packages at a 
house, he places on the gate-post, door-post, wall, or in some 
conspicuous place near the door, a mark in the form of an “O,” or 
a crescent moon. This informs the “picker-up” that a package 
has been left at that house. If the package has not been taken 
in, or from any cause none has been left at the house, then 
a straight line is drawn through the “O” or the crescent moon, 
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thus forming 4 (¢he¢a) or J (si), as the case may be. This is called 
“ crossing out” a house. 

When a journey is being traversed from one town to another it is 
necessary to indicate the road which the “dropper” has taken, and 
for this purpose larger and somewhat different signs are used. 
Again, a house, or a group of houses, may lie off the high road 
some distance, down a lane or across a field. If the “dropper” turns 
out of his ordinary course he places a mark to indicate this. At 
the point where he has branched off he selects a gate, a post, a 
large stone, or any object that will hold a mark, and makes a sign 
similar to a shepherd’s crook, with the long tail or stem pointing in 
the direction he has taken(~). The “ picker-up” follows the course 
indicated by this sign, sees at what houses the packages are left, 
and then shapes his course according to the signs he observes. For 
instance, if the “dropper” has gone further down that same road 
he indicates the fact by a mark similar to that which he left at the 
commencement of it; if he has returned to the main road he 
places on the last house he visited a mark similar to a half-moon or 
semicircle in a perpendicular position, and from the inside of this 
draws a straight line, pointing back in the direction he has gone, 
thus: (—. If this straight line be shortened it becomes e« (epsilon). 
These marks undergo much modification. Sometimes o— is used, 
and the o being elongated (thus: 0), and the straight line drawn 
through, makes 6 (¢hefa). Other marks are: -$-,L, +, “~, and so 
on. The reason for these modifications is that two men working 
quite independently of each other have been known to cross each 
other’s track, and thus confusion, and sometimes considerable strife, 
has arisen. Different “ droppers,” therefore, use different marks for 
the sake of distinction. 

It must not be thought that needles are the only wares sold in 
this manner—linen buttons at one penny or twopence per dozen, 
according to size, tracts, and a variety of small articles have been 
made a source of profit. 

Some eight or nine years ago, when Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
& Sons first published their penny “ Portrait Gallery,” a series of 
chromo-lithographs of statesmen, soldiers, and other celebrities, the 
little carte-de-visite pictures were placed two and two in envelopes, 
with a neatly-written “ticket” or invitation “ to the purchaser,” and 
retailed at threepence each instead of one penny as they were marked 
in the shops. Gladstone and Disraeli were brought face to face in 
this ingenious way more often than ever before, and the pair of 
political antagonists sold freely at sixpence, that is threepence each. 
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To my certain knowledge as much as twenty shillings have been thus 
taken in one day, and when Beaconsfield died the ’cute vendor ran 
him up to sixpence, and continued to sell at that price till the 
publishers ceased to supply the portrait separately, and thus crippled 
the lucrative business. These portraits cost only eight shillings per 
single gross, and three gross were supplied for twenty-one shillings. 
Thus, what cost twenty-one shillings brought a return of no less than 
£5 8s., and when the retail price of Beaconsfield was doubled this 
became, of course, £10 16s. 

The particular “dropper” who “ worked this lay” dressed well, 
and frequented only towns, and those the most fashionable, as, for 
example, Bath, Cheltenham, Leamington, Tunbridge, Southampton, 
Portsmouth, &c. 

“‘ Dropping,” pure and simple, has gone very much out of fashion 
with tramps recently, the reason being that it has become “stale,” 
except when done upon some novel plan. The “ dropper” to whom 
I have alluded above never left his packages at the door in the 
ordinary way. He dropped them through the letter-boxes, and the 
portraits were always enclosed in clean, cheap envelopes, and thus 
found their way into the hands of many who would not have touched 
the old-fashioned package to which I have referred. 

I do not wish to make any random assertions, but I do make 
bold to say that to this curious system of “‘ dropping” commercial 
men owe the origin of the present system of “billing” and “ cir- 
cularising ” their customers, and of advising shopkeepers of the advent 
of their travellers and agents. 

There is, or used to be, a type of tramp that is rarely met with 
now. I mean the “shallow bloke,” commonly known as a “ dry-land 
sailor.” Not that “dry-land sailors” are not to be found even now, but 
it is rare indeed that one of the real old-fashioned sort is met with. 

To “run shallow” meant to go about the country half naked. 
A genuine “shallow bloke” knew not the luxury of a shirt ; he 
scorned to encase his feet in boots, always preferring to “ pad the 
hoof,” ze. go bare-footed. Frequently these “shallow blokes” 
travelled in “schools,” that is, in companies of four, five, and six, 
and wherever they went they made the streets hideous with their 
unearthly howling of nautical ditties, in which the refrain, “ And the 
stormy winds did blow—ow—ow !” was always conspicuous. 

These men were anatomical curiosities. One would be minus 
an arm, another would lack a leg, a third would exhibit a withered 
limb done up in tight bandages. Scarcely one of them would be 
found physically perfect. ‘they would stretch in a line across the 
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street, the twe extreme men pushing their hats in the face of every 
passer-by, and sundry curses, sometimes loud as well as deep, 
followed the “uncharitable” pedestrians, while all the blessings of 
Heaven were invoked on the head of the “kind gentleman” who 
dropped a copper in the obtrusive chapeau, 

These “shallow blokes” were a terror to the ordinary tramps. 
They were noted as being the greatest blackguards travelling. Their 
blasphemous talk was simply hideous, and shocked even old and well- 
seasoned tramps. Happily they are now nearly an extinct race. It 
is a fact, though not generally known, that scores of these vagabonds 
mutilated themselves for the purpose of working upon the feelings 
of a charitable public. One of the most common methods of 
“acquiring” a withered limb was to bind it tightly with strips of 
linen, and thus stop the circulation of the blood. Loathsome 
looking wounds were manufactured by inserting in these bandages 
an old copper coin, which gradually eat into the flesh. 

A somewhat pleasant contrast to these itinerants were the 
“lurkers,” more intelligibly described as “ begging-letter gentle- 
men,” a class of men not unknown at the present day. They would 
carry a neat little roll of pictures, two or three gentlemen’s combs in 
a little satchel, or any other light and fancy article, just to “‘ take the 
granny off ”—in other words, for the sake of appearance. 

Their object was not to sell these articles, but to beg “over 
them.” They usually had a plausible tale to tell of better days, they 
could produce letters from this gentleman and from that clergyman. 
They did not go in for coppers, but for silver and gold. It was no 
unusual thing for one of these to receive from a sympathetic old 
gentleman or credulous old lady a “half a thick ’un” or a “thick 
‘un ” (half-sovereign or sovereign). Clothes they used to get in 
plenty, and they were always well dressed, for which reason they 
were often dubbed “ flash blokes” in the common lodging-house. 
Some of these men had really seen better days. I have known 
broken-down University men, occasionally an officer of the army or 
navy—and these men made no end of money by visiting old retired 
officers of the Services. 

One old man I used to know always begged in French. I 
remember him rushing up to a gentleman who was riding on horse- 
back down the Pittville Road at Cheltenham, and astonishing him 
with—“ Ah / monsieur le négociant : je suis bien aise de vous voir!” 
and the old chap rattled away at the rider with such Gallic volubility 
that the latter at length gave him a half-crown to get rid of him. 

A very funny incident occurred in Southampton in the year 1871. 
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An old Frenchman, born and bred in Paris, but who was exiled a 
number of years ago for some political offence, used to get his living 
by calling upon French residents in this country, schoolmasters, 
tutors, ministers, and any others who were likely to be useful to him. 
His wife was an Englishwoman, but, having been reared in France, 
she spoke French like a native. 

There used to be a French minister in Southampton, and I believe 
there is one there at the present time. I know there isa French 
place of worship there to which the Gallic sailors are wont to go. 

This old French curé was a soft-hearted, gullible sort of man, and 
when Henri called upon him he sent his broken-down countryman 
away rejoicing with a piece of gold, though I believe the good man 
was by no means rich. 

Now, it so happened that Rachel, Henri’s better half, called not 
two hours after her husband had been, and even the innocent curé 
*‘smelt a rat.” But Rachel was an adept at her craft. She soon 
talked all round the charitable old man, disclaimed all knowledge of 
the “man who had called previously,” and succeeded in getting suf- 
ficient money from her victim to “ pay her passage back to /a delle 
France.” 

Henri and Rachel so enjoyed the recital of their mutual adven- 
tures that they got decidedly “elevated” that night. On their way 
to the lodging-house at which they stayed Henri was attracted to the 
window of a picture-shop by a beautiful engraving of the “Capitulation 
of Paris” which was there displayed. He became riveted to the spot. 
The surrender of Paris, which had so recently taken place, was fresh 
in his mind, sundry nips of brandy were still fresher—or, perhaps, 
fouler—in his stomach, and he danced, cursed, raved, and cried in 
front of the picture-shop. He shook his fist at the engraving, he 
vowed vengeance against the Germans, he cried : “ Vive la France!” 
“4 bas les Allemands!” and all to the intense amusement of a 
considerable crowd of people who had collected. 

In vain Rachel, almost as “tight” as himself, essayed to lead 
him away. He would not go, he wanted to verser /e sang of all the 
Germans in creation. All at once Rachel felt a smart blow on her 
shoulder, and at the same moment a squeaky voice cried out: “Ha, 
ha! ha, ha! Je vous connais maintenant, madame ; je vous connais, 
je vous connais. Non, non, vous ne connaissez pas cet homme, 
cela n’est pas votre mari. Ha, ha! Je vous connais, je vous con- 
nais.” And the little French curé, for he it was, danced about quite 
as much as Henri, prodding Rachel with his umbrella all the while. 

Rachel and Henri passed that night and the next fortnight in 
durance vile. PEREGRINUS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


A ROovUSSEAU OF THE GUTTER. 


MONG the long series of reprints of early French literature, 
undertaken in Paris, the most noteworthy was the “ Biblio- 
théque Elzévirienne,” which, after passing through the hands of 
various publishers, was supposed to have expired with the latest, 
M. Paul Daffis. With “ difficulty and labour huge,” I obtained, in 
the course of thirty years, a complete collection of these works in 
their red-cloth covers, bearing the Leyden sphere of the Elzevirs in 
gold. Between two and three hundred volumes, including editions 
of Rabelais, Corneille, Ronsard, Villon, La Fontaine, Brantéme, 
early French dramas, chronicles, romances, chansons de geste, &c., 
zc., and a complete collection of the works known in England a 
couple of generations ago as the Shandean Library, rest on my 
shelves, and are pretty often taken thence for perusal or reference. 
To my great surprise the series has this month recommenced under 
new publishers, MM. Plon & Nourrit. The latest addition to the series 
is before me, and marks the opening out of afresh interest. It consists 
of a MS., hitherto unpublished, of Restif dela Bretonne. It is possible 
that I may some day deal at some length with this curious and in- 
teresting—albeit not wholly edifying—eighteenth-century celebrity, 
who has been called the Rousseau of the vwisseau, or street gutter, 
who was himself a printer, and has left behind books enough—often- 
times set up by his own hands—to justify a bibliography to himself 
in. the shape of an octavo volume of over four hundred pages.' If ever 
autobiographical revelations deserved the lately invented term of 
“human documents,” they are those of Restif. I am now concerned 
only with the appearance in an old series of, the book entitled 
“ Mes Inscriptions,” a journal intime, which has been discovered in 
the Archives of the Bastille, now in the Bibliothtque de l’Arsenal. 
This work, obviously seized by the police, covers the years 1780- 
1787, and is, assumably, a portion only of a longer work. It is a 
curious and useful supplement to the autobiography published 


1 Bibliographie et Iconographie de tous les ouvrages de Restif dela Bretonne.. . 
par P. L. Jacob, bibliophile, Paris: Auguste Fontaine, 1875. 
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under the name “Vie de Monsieur Nicolas,” and other works of 
the same author, and will attract the attention of all collectors of 
Restif, who. are not confined to France, but exist in this country. 
Copies of his best known works brought from six to eleven 
guineas in last year’s sales. The record of the proceedings of 
Restif is from day to day, and the entries show signs of the 
decadence of his physical and moral qualities. 


THE BULL-FIGHT IN PARIS. 


ERY far from groundless prove to have been the fears I ex- 
pressed as to the possible establishment of the bull-fight in 
France. The shows, barely less revolting than those in Madrid or 
Seville, which have been tolerated in the Amphitheatre in Nismes 
and in other southern cities, have now extended to Paris, where they 
have been established with a distressingly small amount of opposition 
or protest. Already the sickening details of horses gored to death by 
the bull have been sent over, and a man even has narrowly escaped 
with his life. Some of the facts narrated are too horrible for mention. 
No steps whatever appear to have been taken to arrest this national 
degradation. I am no prophet of evil. I make bold, however, to tell 
our neighbours that the establishment of the bull-fight in France 
will inevitably lead to national and political decay and ruin. We 
ourselves, in common with other nations, are hurt by what is now being 
done. Spain, even in these days of quick travel, is still remote, and 
those Englishmen who can be corrupted by the worst form of moral 
leprosy surviving in Europe are few, and belong principally to 
classes so used to sport as not easily to be shocked. To Paris, 
however, all classes of Englishmen are attracted, and a percentage 
of these is certain to be lured to whatever is deplorable or vicious. 
I urge upon every lover of animals and every believer in the degrading 
influence of cruelty to abstain from these shows, and so far as in 
them lies to cover the shame of their nearest neighbours. 


SYLVANUS URBAN, 





